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CHAPTER xxy., 
4 TERRIBLE CHASE—HUSBAND snp WIFE. 
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both seen and heard our hero and Leonice, in the 


when the explosion laid them all prostrate, and 
Borders now perceived the maiden at no great 


one dead. Mrs. Pointon had no thought for 
anything but her husband. 


phantly, occupied Borders only a moment; and 
vice of darkness, after all the opposition he had 


his lips, and he cried : i 


girl, you are in my power, and no hand can save 
you now—ha, ha!” 
As to Mrs. Pointon, from the moment when 


pause in the design she had formed of learning 
everything from his lips—of absolutely forcing 
him to speak—and she was soon by his side. 
“O, my God !” she moaned, her face looking 
fearful in its wildness, thas blackened and be- 
grimmed. “Tell me all! I cannot longer en- 
dure this wretchedness! Tell me, or this 
hand shall take my own life !” 
She flourished a knife above her breast, which 
she had suddenly drawn from its concealment. 
As wild as she was in the great sorrow which 
had come over her soul, she had no intention of 
doing herself bodily harm, but merely intended 
to frighten her husband into an exclamation 
which would pave the way for the explanation 
she desired. The idea was well enough con- 
ceived in itself—but did not succeed. 
To her great surprise, Mr. Pointon did not 
utter a word, but stared wildly upon her for a 
moment, shaking his head, his form trembling— 
then he turned and again fled! 
“Mercy—mercy !” she cried, “do not leave 
me! Tell me the meaning of that second figure 
so like your own, which I have so often seen, 
and which I seemed to see but now, even here! 
Are you not pledged to be true and faithful to 
me until death ?” 
Then the thought came over her heart that he 
was fleeing her in this manner only because he 
felt unworthy, after those ter:ible deeds of ven- 
geance, to remain in her presence—to be what- 
ever he had been hitherto—and such was the 
true position of the matter. This thought touch- 
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ed her woman’s heart, and caused her tears to 
flow afresh, and soon prompted her to cry out 
in the agony of her soul : 


DEATE-vogsR: 


STATE DURING THR 


on his face, but that me, dear husband—o no! 


slackened hers, till both stood still, looking upon 

To seize Leonice and bear her away towards | each other, some ten rods apart, by the rays of 
the woods, she shrieking and he laughing trium- | the waning moon. The fearful cries of Leonice, 
as she struggled in the edge of the woods with 
his spirit still remained so undaunted in the ser- | her foe, now reached the ears of both the avenger 
and Mrs. Pointon, above all the groans and 
encountered, that a wild laugh of triumph left | shrieks of the wounded and dying. At the same 


“At last—at last, Leonice, though all the in- | had not been killed by the explosion, were seen 
fernal furies should beset us! At last, proud | heading for the woods, under cover of the cloud 
of smoke which still hung over that part of the 
meadow. All in all, it was a wild scene! 


her eye had again fallen upon the Death-Touch, | word left her lips, she saw that the Death-Touch 
she did not seem to have a thought for anything | was bounding away in the direction from which 
else. Even that explosion—since it left her un- | those sounds of distress, on the part of his daugh- 
harmed, beyond a few bruises, as she was be- | ter, were borne to his ears. Away he went like 
yond the spot it covered—did not cause her to | a rocket. 
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The Death-Touch had slackened his pace as she 


nstant those few Indians and Frenchmen who 


“Come,” said Mrs. Pointon ; but even as the 


“ Gone!” she moaned, reeling away in pursuit, 
but feebly, for her strength was well-nigh ex- 
hausted, with the anxieties and physical fatigues 
of the last few hours. “O, my God! why does 
he avoid me?” 
It was now much as she could do to distin- 
guish the form of the Death-Touch, and a fear 
which was almost a despair arose in her heart, 
as she became conscious of the scene around her, 
onevery hand. Here lay a fierce old warrior, 
dead and bleeding, with his feathers and blankets 
steeped in gore, and his tomahawk grasped in 
the nerveless hand—there was a French soldier, 
nearly torn to pieces, with the fragments of his 
broken musket scattered around him. In one 
place, a terribly wounded savage or white man 
was trying to crawl to the shelter of the woods, 
and in another, she could perceive the glaring 
eyeballs of some poor wretch in the agonies of 
death, and hear the last curses of lips that had 
never been parted in prayer. It was a scene 
from which a delicate female might well recoil ! 
Bat, over the bodies of the dead and dying, 
among all the horrid forms of death which that 
meadow then revealed, the lady took her way, 
slowly but as fast as she could, all her thoughts 
absorbed by the one great desire of reaching her 
husband’s presence. 
“0,1 cannot see him!” she finally moaned, 
after burning tears had again obstructed her 
vision. ‘“ Gone—gone! O Gud, that he should 
leave me thus—that no light should be given! 
Help, for the love of heaven! I shali die—I 
cannot longer endure this oppressive and crush- 
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BORDERS’S TRIUMPH, 


Tt was a 8 

ed thove desnacinc og ae HSH Prompt 

story—that personage who had visited the Shades 

as General Teague—came into view in the op- 

posite direction, and advanced rapidly towards 

Mrs. Pointon, as if in pursuit. As a view of 

him caused the lady to pause, in trembling ter- 

ror, with those wild exclamations on her lips, he 

was soon in her immediate presence. 

There, before her eyes, were just such garments 

as those worn by the Death-Touch, and a form 

of the same size, height and general formation, 

but not such sallow and emaciated features, 

though she could not have detected the difference 

in the light of that waning moon, now that he 

chose to keep them slightly muffled. It was the 
same figure—she knew it well—that had more 
than once before seemed to follow on the very 
steps of Mr. Pointon, as if it were a ghost or his 
shadow. She knew it well—but knew not yet 
whether the knowledge was to be of blessedness 
or of grief. 

A deep sigh of relicf burst upon the air from 
the lips of the strange figure, and he beat his 
breast, and turned his eyes heavenwards, and 
seemed to be uttering a wildly grateful prayer, 
while his form trembled with emotion. And the 
lady—she reeled backwards, pressing her hands 
to her throbbing temples, as if the horrible mys- 
tery of years had taken the shape of a suspicion— 
O, a suspicion so joyful, so life-giving, if it should 
prove true, that she would not envy, in compari- 
son with that truth, the joy of the blessed ones 
in heaven! . 

A warm flush overspread her features, making 
them as radiant as those of a youthful bride in 
her beauty, and a thrill of delicious delirium—if 
madness it was—pervaded every portion of her 
body and soul! 

Thus came those two forms nearer and nearer 
together—both trembling, both experiencing 
emotions too deep for words, yet the silence was 
soon broken. 

“ My darling!” said a manly voice. 

The woman reeled backwards, as if from the 
presence of death—then recovered herself, again 
moving furward, 

“ 1's me, blessed one!” said those same sweet 
tones. 

The lady reeled—gasping for breath, finally 
saying : 

“You are not the Death-Touch ?” 

“No—no!” , 

“ No, did you say *” she cried, bending for- 
ward, with every faculty absorbed, in the attitude 
of an entranced listener. 

“No, darling Lettice—no! He—the ‘Death- 
Touch has gone tothe woods !” 

She tottered forward—slowly—faintingly— 
towards those extended arms, that manly face, 
that smile of olden times, wildly and joyfully 
murmuring : 

“And you, my darling—my idol of last night’s 
repose and of all nights—you are—” 

“« Thine own Conrad !” 





ing sorrow. Yet—ha! I see—what is that? the 
duplicate figure? O God of mercy, take pity 





“Not for that—not for that need you leave 


on me now!” 


She knew it! knew it with a blessedness like 
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upon her 

Reaven Sepanem and, like 8 KeARKchildawhone 
glory of eternal love! And, their souls com- 
mingling, they stood there, in the blessed night— 
silent, yet only because unutterably happy ! 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


BORDERS AND HIS VICTIM. TERRIBLE PERIL 
OF LEONICE. 


Ow reaching the friendly shade of the woods 
to whiclf he had directed his steps, Borders pro- 
ceeded to gag and bind Leonice inthe most 
brutal manner. He then threw her down upon 
the ground, with a curse of rage and impatience, 
and thereafter listened intently to see if her wild 
cries for assistance were likely to meet with any 
response. Satisfied by the silence reigning in 
the vicinity that all was safe, he seated himself 
upon a stone near his intended victim, saying : 
“Tt isa lovely night, Leonice—and getting 
quite late! When these good people all get off 
a little ways, out of sight, we shall have a good 
time together—you and I—very !”” 

The poor girl struggled desperately in her 
bonds, but found it utterly impossible to move 
hand or foot in her own aid. She then tried to 
cry out for help, but the handkerchief the ruffian 
had drawn over her mouth, as effectually pre- 
vented her from making anything more than a 
moaning noise as if she had lost her tongue. 
For a few moments he regarded her frantic 
efforts in silence, but with a constantly increas- 
ing joy, as was shown by the deepening of the 
look of triumph in his eyes. 

“You can’t do it,” he finally said. “ You'll 
have to wait for my parental aid—ha, ha! So, 
don’t tear yourself to pieces—your freedom will 
come in good time !” 

Again he listened, but only the expiring groans 
of those dying wretches whom he had lately been 
attending across the meadow, as one of their 
leaders, fell upon his ears. Anon, there came 
the hooting of a solitary owl which had been dis- 
turbed by the powder smoke, as it swept up- 
wards and southwards into the branches of the 
oak whereon he had taken his stand. Then, far 
away in the distance, was heard the bark of an 
Indian dog or a fox, while the moans of his late 
followers came to his ears in still fainter and 
fainter tones, till it became only occasionally that 
they started up out of the silence. Borders, des 
pite all his late misfortunes, now felt happy. 

“ A good night fora faneral,’”’ said he, after 
he had fully satisfied himself that no one was 
coming to rob him of his prey. “I suppose you 

know that the youngster is dead—old Winter's 
| son—the ch«p with whom you have so suddenly 
fallen in love ?” 

Despite the firmness with which her foe had 
drawn that coarse handkerchief around her head, 
the moan of anguish arising to her lips could 
not have been so utterly stifled thereby, but that 
it would fall chillingly upon the still air. The 





| that of the redeemed in heaven! knew it as a 
| mother knows her first-born babe when placed 


ruffianly Borders, who now seemed, in his mis- 
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a prey too much of the ay Se 
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The maiden was silent. 
on her back, utterly help} 
penny be sneering and jeering ruffian, she could 
: ly cast her eyes imploringly towards heay 
» why did not the Death-Touch come ? gars 
“Now that I think on’t, sh 
are dreadful glad to know 
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nice old parent he is, wand 
ing people—almost as g 
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» miss, I suppose you 
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Maw that shas 1 


they know the demmed savages have got their 
last dose of pepper. Whata pity it is that I 
have met sych misfortunes and afflictions—such 
woes as to drive me mad—make me ridiculously 
insahe—ha, ha! in fact, so utterly demented, 
that I can see no reward sufficient to pay me ex- 
cept you /” 


What was the avenger doing? Where did he 


tarry, and what had detained him so long* 


Another interval of listening silence, and Bor- 


ders arose, with a look of savage and remorse- 
less resolution in every glance of his eyes, and on 
every lineament of his face. He advanced to 


the side of Leonice—he touched her arm, smil- 
ing grimly upon her! 

“The hour has come,” he said, ina voice 
made husky and tremulous by his excited feel- 
ings. ‘ You see—you realize, darling, that the 
meadows and the woods are getting quite still !” 
This seemed the hour of that bad man’s 
triumph! The maiden shuddered and moaned 
faintly, as she encountered those awful eyes, and 
read the purpose of that stern and malignant 
face ! 

Where was the Death-Toach—where ? There ! 
he was there! close at hand, so near that his 
excited breathing reached the maiden’s ear. He 
recled out of the adjoining bushes, his garments 
torn, his face and hands covered with blood, his 
steps weak and faltering, his fourm tottering every 
instant, his whole appearanve that of an ex- 
hausted, if not dying man. ‘ 

In his clenched hand this terrible apparition 
held a bloody knife! He had encountered a 
[SEE ENGRAVING.] 
deadly enemy in crossing the meadow, while 
coming to his daughter’s relief—that same fierce 
savage who had taken our hero and Leonice 
captive—and long and fierce had been the con- 
flict ere it was finally terminated by the death of 

the savage. 

And now, as speedily as he could come from 
the scene of conflict, that strange father had has- 
tened to the side of Leonice—only to find himself 
so weak that he could not then and there raise a 
hand in her defence. He had not even strength 
to cut the cords which bound her, ere Borders 
bounded forward, with a wild laugh of trium- 
phant malice, and hurled that old man, so long the 
terror of the wilderness, far away, backwards and 
duwn upon the ground as reudily as if he had 
been but a child! Then the brawny ruffian 
laughed. 

“1 shall have things all my own way here,” 
he cried. “I am glad to see the father and 
daughter together, and will pay each such atten- 
tions that they will not be likely to forget me this 
mouth or the next. There you are!” 

He advanced towards the helpless girl, and 
seized her in his arms, laughing a the powerless 
effurts of the Death-Touch to prevent him. But, 
even at that instant, the sharp crack of a twig, 
the bounding of a manly form into the midst of 

that excited group, and aii eyes resied upon the 





| fortune, to have cast off every particle of the gen- 


pale and manly form of Wa ter Winter! 
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In good season, as an avenger, had the young 
man come! Like an overwhelming torrent did 
that fiery youth pour out his aroused soul upon 
Borders! Now here, now there, showering 
blows upon his face, eyes and temples—sending 
him reeling to and fro, boxing him to the right 
and the left, this way and that—and finally hurl- 
ing him to the ground, and giving him such a 
severe beating that he would not have instantly 
been able to move, even had he not received a 
last finishing blow that left him senseless on the 
spot where he had fallen. 

Winter had nearly killed his adversary with 
his fists! The wretch did not utter even a 
moan! 

“There,” said our hero, releasing the girl. 
“ There,” and he assisted the Death-Touch to 
his feet. “I have given him,” he added, after 
a pause, “quite as much of a beating, as 1 1e- 
ceived from the powder—quite. But, Mr. 
Pointon, this gentleman—your father, Leonice— 
ha!” 

Both had turned towards the place occupied 
by the Death-Touch, to see that he had gone, 
while they were communing so contentedly, if 
silently, with each other. 

“My father?” whispered Leonice, in awe- 
struck tones, as she looked in the direction where 
a rustling of the bushes seemed to announce his 
retreat. ‘I know not—I cannot—that is—” 

With a confused and puzzled expression on 
her saddened yet sweet face, the poor girl walked 
beside Walter away towards the spot whither she 
had seen his mother going. She could not 
realize in her heart the revelation which had 
again and again come upon her mind, that the 
terror of the wilderness was her father, though 
reason would remind her that it was so! 

They went on, those lovers, communing 
sweetly together. Their souls were so light, in 
the reaction from that imminent peril, that, had 
their mortality been shaken off, a breath of rising 
incense, the fragrance of a single flower, would 
have been sufficient to waft them to heaven ! 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


EXPLANATIONS. THE MYSTERY OF THE DEATH- 
TOUCH. CONCLUSION. 


Tue mother of our hero had dried her tears 
and wondered why she ever wept! A great 
peace had taken possession of her soul—some- 
thing worth living for—through all the sorrows 
she had suffered. By the eyes which now look- 
ed so fondly into her own, in that clear moon- 
light, and by the manly voice which spoke such 
words of gladness in her ears, she had again re- 
ceived the assurance, and she dared to hope for 
all time, that there is beyond all human suffering 
a haven of blessedness and peace. Her husband 
was explaining all to her now. 

“«T was not assaulted by Borders, much less 
killed, but it was the man with me who met his 
death at that ruffian’s hands—a stranger and a 
foreigner, who had requested me, on that dark 
night when I was riding home from Hough’s 
mill, to take him on behind me to the village. I 


knew which—frightening the mare so that I 
could not check her speed until nearly at our old 
homestead. I then went back a-foot—to find 
that the man had been killed, and that the body 
lay at the foot of the oak. Then I heard Bor- 
ders digging a grave, and knew from his mutter- 
ings that he had mistaken the stranger for me. 
I went away to procure assi vas captured 
on the way to the homestead by a band of sav- 
ages, carried to Canada, and did not get a chance 
to come home for ten years !’”” 

The wife shuddered, as she looked back to 
those sorrowful days. 

“Finally, when I did return, I found that 
Borders was engaged in a plan which threatened 
to bring the most fearful evils upon the English— 
that he was plotting and scheming in such a way 
as to call for my devotion to my people, as a 
counteractor of his schemes. Knowing that you 
considered me dead, darling, I thought I might 
as well remain so, to all outward intents and pur- 
poses, till that life could be assured a natural 
termination through my own efforts. I took a 
solemn oath not to reveal myself to yon till I 
had thwarted Borders, by discovering all his 
plans, and till Ihad put anend to these sad 
wars which for two years have desolated the 
country so ofien. Well, God has been with me, 
and I have triumphed! and I am now revealed 
to you as I am, the oath being fulfilled. Had I 
died or failed in my mission, you would not have 
known but that the Death-Touch was your 
husband !’”” 

“But tell me—was it by the aid of ventrilo- 
quism that you made him appear, in the first 
place, in the courtship—” 

“ That is it,exactly! He sat in darkness, and 
I, under the window, made it appear that he was 
talking!” 

“And it is you who have been my husband all 
the while ?” 

“Yes. He never kissed you—never clasped 
you in his arms! His life was long ago con- 
secrated, not to love, but to hate! As a friend 
of mine, he was willing to join me in the little 
ruse I had formed—” 

“Ah, all is now clear! My dear little Lettice 
is your child,” and she kissed him again and 
again. “Tt is you who have always puzzled me, 
appearing just as he vanished, coming from be- 
hind one tree while he concealed himself behind 
another, slipping in to our house or cave just as 
he slipped out! Strange masqueraders ! but can 
you tell me his name? It is not Pointon ?” 

“TI donot know—noone knows! All of his 
name and race now living are those two girls— 
Walter’s and his cousin’s. It is probable that 
he will prefer his real name to perish with him.” 

“Strange man! O, I have so many things 
to say to you, but not here.” 

“And Iso many te say to you and to all our 
friends. Thank God! the schemes of villains 











in these late events, that they will never again, 
in all probability, swoop down upon our valleys. 
Once more peace and prosperity will smile upon 
us, and we shall be happy. Let us rejoice, after 
all our afflictions, and be thankful for the unfail- 
ing beneficence of God.” 

She thought of Borders, and could not help 
but bow her head to the sentiment. And where 
was Borders at the moment? He lay there on 
the ground where our hero had left him, but not 
in the same condition—no, no! 

The trusty ruffian had been there, as he lay 
still unconscious, having kept close to him dur- 
ing all those perils, and he had stabbed him to 
the heart! He had done this that he might be 
the possessor of the Shades and of all the pro- 
perty therein—that he might go and dig up his 
caskets, there, under the fallen oak and beneath 
that skeleton—that he might live like a prince 
the rest of his days (as he did, we are sorry to 
say), and that he might have a chance to daily 
and hourly say to himself: 

“Tete, my boy, you are a great plotter, you 
are. Let’s liquor.” 

We cannot look beyond the grave which end- 
ed all that luxury, purchased by crime—we 
should not care to if we could. And where was 
the Death-Touch, at the moment husband and 
wife had arrived at an understanding of the mys- 
teries and afflictions by which they had been 
encompassed ? 

He was not far! He came out of the bushes 
towards them—reeling feebly forward, with hands 
and arms swinging in the air, and as if to steady 
his uncertain steps—tottering towards that wo- 
man and that man to whom he had so long 
fulfilled such strange relations—and he soon 
came up to the spot where they stood. His 
beaver cap and his rifle were gone—his long 
hair waving in the breeze—his features as ghostly 
as those of a corpse. That savage, with whom 
he had had that fearful battle, had surely struck 
home! 

With a strange sound, neither a cry nor a 
moan, the Death-Touch sank down at the feet of 
Mrs. Winter, but not till he had frantically grasp- 
ed her hand and pressed it to his lips. 

“0, my God!” she cried, as she knelt beside 
him, and saw the blood gushing forth from the 
frightful wound in his bared breast, at every 
pulsation of his heart. ‘He has been murdered, 
Conrad—he is dying !”” 

Her husband also knelt down. Those eyes— 
whose wildness was now forever gone—passed 
from face to face, lovingly—joyfully—and the 
hand, after feebly pressing their own, was raised 
towards the sky above them, while a look of 
peace came over that swarthy and emaciated 
visage. 

“Is it well with thee, O, my brother?” cried 
Mrs. Winter, tearfully, as she threw herself 
upon his breast, and while those arms, with the 
last convulsion of coming death, strained her 
close to his heart. ‘“ Friend of many years—my 
protector—my preserver! will you not speak one 
word to me? to tell me that your soul is at 

ace a 
The uplifted -hand fell back upon his breast. 











tongue was cut out by the savages many years 
ago!” 

An unntterable something passed over that 
pallid face, and then that strangly reunited hus- 
band and wife saw that the Death-Touch would 
never again be the terror of the wilderness. He 
was dead ! 

They uncovered their heads, as they laid that 
form gently back upon the sward, and mingled 
their voices in a petition to heaven for the repose 
of that troubled soul. . 

Two figures were soon seen advancing across 
the meadow towards the husband and wife, and 
Mrs. Winter recognized them as her son and 
Leonice. Stating the fact to Mr. Winter, she 
hastened to meet Walter, that she might prepare 
him for the meeting with his father, so strangely 
returned, as it were from the dead. We shall 
not attempt to describe that joyousreunion. We 
will only say that the joy of the occasion was 
not lessened by the reflection that their neighbors 
and the whole country could rejoice with them, 
so powerful had been these last checks upon the 
actions of the French and their Indian allies. 

When all was explained, the two couple—each 
so happy that it would have been impossible for 
a mortal eye to decide which was the happiest— 
went and brought little Lettice from the cave 
and prepared to go to the old homestead, so late- 
ly placed in the hands of the cousin, Harry Win- 
ter, and his wife the elder sister of Leonice. 

“And we are all now so happy !”” said Leonice, 
with tearfal eyes. 

“Yes. And so,” rejoined Walter, as he drew 
his beloved close to his heart—* we have finally 
reached the pleasant shores, as a reward due 
our struggles on the stormy main. Done are 
the clouds and the terrors of the conflict, and 
henceforth all is brightness and joy. It is here 
that we will bury our dead, and here found 
anew the glory of the living. But so long, my 
dear loved ones, as we shall be permitted to pos- 
sess this beautiful and joy-giving world, let us 
see that our steps are tending upwards and not 
downwards—upwards, above all the crimes and 
darkness of the sins we have seen, so that our 
every act may be another step nearer to that 
future home where we shall lie down together in 
Sweet peace, and go no more out forever!” 

THE END. 
[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the p ~vious chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Penodical Depots, and at the office of publication. } 





EFFECTS OF CHLOROFORM ON BEES. 


Mr. Annan, builder, Downfield, wishing to 
have the honey taken from a hive without kill- 
ing the bees, and having before heard of chloro- 
form being used, felt anxious to try the experi- 
ment. He first closed the doorway, then covered 
the hive with a cloth to shut out the light as 
much as possible, after which he commenced to 
blow chlorofurm into the hive. When it was 








for the injury of our country are now effectually 
brought to a close. The French and their allies 
have received such a series of blows, especially 


discovered that the bees had fallen asleep, they 
were easily removed to another hive without 
harm to any one, and next morning were all 
awake and in a lively state, humming around 


, their hive —Dundee Advertiser. 
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PARTED AND UNITED. 


BY J. OAKES SIMMS. 

A BEAUTIFUL little cottage, surrounded by 
rich vines and standing almost at the entrance 
of a long grove of olives, was, in 1512, the abode 
of Ludovico Monaldi and his beautiful wife, 
Caterina. It was the sweetest situation in all 
Tuscany. Everything that art could do to sas- 
tain and embellish nature, had been gathered 
there by Monaldi, to make a residence fit for the 
wife he had chosen. Here they nestled, almost 
in the heart of the olive woods; and, in their 
peaceful retirement, they seemed scarcely to hear 
the distant hum of that terrible roar of warfare 
and destruction which the Spanish rule was in- 
flicting upon that unhappy land. Day by day, 
Ludovico lingered in his beautiful home, dwell- 
ing secretly upon his country’s wrongs, yet 
dreading to break the silken chain which bound 
him there. His life was like a fairy dream, 
and Caterina was his queen—nay more, his 
angel. While he tended his own vines and 
gathered his olives, Caterina hovered around his 
steps, bearing the light burdens which he would 
playfully toss to her, and which he would after- 
wards snatch away, fearful that her delicate arms 
and hands would be injured. 

Towards the end of that terrible year, some 
wayfarer would occasionally seek shelter in the 
cottage, from those terrific storms of thunder 
and lightning, that seemed as if Heaven was 
pouring down its holy indignation upon the out- 
rages committed in that wretched domain now 
prostrated by the Spanish oppressors. From 
the lips of these wanderers, Ludovico sometimes 
learned what was going on outside of his quiet 
premises. His blood fired at the thought— 
bat still he could not endure the idea of leaving 
his sole treasure, even for his country. Besides, 
it seemed so hopeless—so utterly vain, to take up 
arms against such fearful odds. No—he could 
not leave her ! 

One night, a weary traveller dragged his tired 
limbs to his door. Caterina brought him fresh 
garments, and spread a little table with bread, 
grapes and wine, for his refreshment. After he 
had rested—for, at first, his weariness prevented 
him from speaking—he told his kind hosts that 
he had been pursued by some Spanish soldiers, 
almost to the edge of the wood; and that only 
the fearful flashes of lightning glaring upon their 
weapons had kept them from entering it. They 
had already destroyed his home, killed his only 
relative, an uncle, whom he supported in his 
extreme old age, and a faithful servant who had 
carefully tended the old man. 

While he was yet speaking, a rustling was 
heard among the vines, and two ferocious look- 
ing Spaniards p d th lves, followed by 
eight or ten others. They seized the affrighted 
stranger, threw him upon the floor, and bound 
him with strong cords. 

“For the love of Heaven, release him!” saii 
the beseeching voice of Caterina. One of the 
soldiers who seemed the head of the party, turn- 





t husband, 

who until this moment had been intently occu- 
pied with the scene before him. Her frightened 
movement startled him ; and, when the Spaniards 
were busy with their victim whom they de- 
nounced as a spy, he signed to Caterina to go 
into another room. But she would not leave his 
side. Clinging to him with all her strength, she 
entreated him in a low whisper, to fly from the 
fate that seemed to await them both, and drew 
him almost to the door. 

“ Dog of an Italian?” thundered the man who 
commanded the band. “Do you think to escape 
me? No; you shall share the fate of this vil- 
lain, for attempting to harbor a spy.” 

It was vain to resist against a band of des- 
peradoes like these. They tore Ludovico from 
the convulsive grasp of his wife, leaving her 
fainting upon the floor, mercifully unconscious 
of her misery. The soldiers bound him to the 
miserable man beside him, and drove the two, 
like animals, before them along the road that led 
from the dwelling of Monaldi. 


Caterina awoke from her long trance after 
many hours, and found herself in a carriage, 
with the Spaniard by her side. Grief, horror and 
despair were depicted upon that young and 
beautiful face, as she lifted it towards the dark 
and scornful brow of her companion. As he 
turned and beheld her rising color, and the fran- 
tic effort she was making to free herself from the 
carriage, he laughed aloud. 

“Do you think to escape Juan de Guzman, 
lady?” he asked. ‘ Know that you are my 
prisoner. But be reasonable and quiet, and you 
shall be my queen.” 

“ Where is my husband?” she d ded 

“Husband! do you call a fellow like that, 

your husband? Hush!” he continued, as her 
cries and shrieks increased. “Such sounds do 
not please my ear, even when they come from 
rosy lips like yours.” 
Caterina bowed her head upon her hands and 
wept silently. So young and yet so wretched ! 
Her whole soul was concentrated in one thought, 
that of flying to meet her husband. Yet how to 
circumvent that embodied pride, haughtiness 
and sensuality, was past the art of the young 
and unsophisticated girl-wife. Alas! she had 
nothing to do but submit to her destiny, what- 
ever it might be. She spoke not again, until she 
found herself on the frontier of Parma. 








We pass over seven terrible years. Five of 
these years Ludovico Monaldi had remained in 
captivity to the Spaniards. Daring that time, 
one continued scene of war, rapine and bloodshed 
had desecrated Florence and Prato; and the 
Cardinal de Medici looked on without attempt- 
ing to restrain the terrific acts of the cruel blood- 
hounds let loose over these unhappy lands. A 
writer, speaking of that period, says: “‘Any eye 
that has once seen, any heart that has ever felt 
the native beauties of Florence; her gorgeous 
temples ; her time-worn battlements—her busy 
suburbs again stretching their snowy arms along 





the plain; the plain itself, wide-spreading and 
sparkling with innumerable villas, with frequent 
palaces, churches and convents; with hamlets, 
villages and far-distant towns; a garden rich in 
corn, inolives and in wine, and bounded by its 
many-colored hills, all equally embellished by the 
hand of taste, industry and refinement—he who 
has once seen this, may conceive what a glori- 
ous prize presented itself to the gaze of those 
rapacious hordes who, under the name of sol- 
diers, once ravaged and defaced it! And how 
sad the contrast when departed freedom cast a 
lingering glance over this scene of desolation, 
and sighed to think that all was vainly sutiered 
in her cause !” 





Yes! seven fearful years had the poor Caterina 

been the slave to her Spanish master. All the 

delicate and precious refinements of her sex had 

been disregarded by him. He had been her task- 

master—her overseer, as well as her exacting 

lover. Wrapt in his haughty pride, he had 

sometimes derided her, sometimes taunted her 

with fiendish malice, for living in disobedience 

to her marriage vows! as if the poor trembling 

bird that has fallen into the fowler’s snare, could 

free itself if it would. Habited as a page, she 
waited on him day and night, subject to all his 
whims and caprices. If a tear dimmed her eye, 
he would brutally strike her, forgetting that 
proud dignity which every Spaniard either pos- 
sesses or affects. 

Hitherto, she had been closely watched to 
prevent her from attempting flight; but as Don 
Juan grew more attached to the pleasures of the 
table, indulging in wine to excess, he became 
more careless in watching. Indeed, he believed 
her spirit too broken and subdued to attempt it. 
He was mistaken. Beneath that calm exterior, 
an inward fire was burning fiercely, and was yet 
to burst out into inextinguishable flames. They 
were quartered at Parma, onthe very confines of 
Tuscany, and Caterina’s heart was breaking to 
cross the bounds. She was still uncertain of her 
husband's fate. For aught she knew, he was 
dead, or lingering out his miserable days in cap- 


“Ou night, when her tyrant was slightly over- 
come withthe unusual amount of wine he had 
taken, she rose from her unquiet slumber. Her 
thoughts in sleep had been with Ludovico, and, 
in her waking ts, the imp still re- 
mained. Freedom! freedom from this life, even 
if it be by death. She cast a glance around the 
apartment. The open door showed her tyrant 
asleep, his sword still lying as he had placed it 
across his bed. All the servants, and Don Juan’s 
own body-guard were lying on the ground at the 
front entrance of the dwelling, chosen by her 
tyrant as his temporary quarters. There was 
another entrance leading from the frontier side of 
Tuscany ; and this way lay the stables. 

Caterina drew near the bed, seized the heavy 
sword, almost too ponderous for the white and 
delicate hand that lifted it. With a strength 
born of desperation, she plunged it into the 
warm and beating heart. Not a groan escaped 
him. One moment she gazed upon the face, and 





ook it without scruple. It was full of 
golden florins. Concealing this in some portion 
of her page’s dress, she proceeded softly to the 
stables and selected the fleetest charger—J)on 
Juan’s own favorite. She lifted her tiny figure 
till her lips reached his ear, and it seemed as if 
the intelligent animal almost knew the words she 
uttered ; for, instead of his usual rapid tramp- 
ling, he stepped softly and rubbed his head 
against her shoulder in token of his affection. 
Patting the beautiful head in return for his mute 
caress, she leaped lightly to the saddle and was 
off toward the frontier. 

One of the soldiers started as the horse’s heel 
struck a stone, opened his eyes, muttered a deep 
curse, and turned himself again to his slumber ; 
and then all was quiet and undisturbed, until the 
morning light brought the certainty of the last 
night’s work. Pursuit was useless. No one 
knew who was the missing page, nor what coun- 
try was his home ; nor had any suspicion of his 
sex been entertained by any of the chief’s fol- 
lowers. 

Meantime, the lovely Italian moon was sweetly 
lighting Caterina 6n to her destination. The 
sense of freedom was almost delicious enough to 
cover the fear of pursuit; delicious enough, at 
least, to drown any feeling of remorse for the 
deed that had secured that freedom. Her first 
thought was to bury herself in some secluded spot 
among the Alpine solitudes, and spend the rest 
of her days in penance for her crime. But the 
longing, yearning desire to behold again the 
scene of her youthful happiness, and to know 
what had become of her husband, impelled her 
on toward her home. 

She had provided herself at a small village 
with a suit of woman’s apparel and a side-saddle ; 
but finding that she attracted too much attention, 
she purchased a light carriage, and hired a stout 
Tuscan to drive, while her own horse was also 
harnessed with the other. It was at the close of 
the third day, that she alighted at the door of a 
small inn, scarcely a stone’s throw from the olive 
grove that surrounded her former dwelling. 
Ordering the driver to put up the tired horses, 
she set out on foot to the cottage. The long 
Italian twilight had almost merged itself into 
darkness, as she stole softly up the pathway 
which was lined on both sides with Provence 
roses and mignionette. They were her favorites ; 
and as the well-remembered fragrance came 
wafting to her senses, she felt almost as if it were 
an earnest of the sweet forgiveness that might 
come, even to her. 

She paused as the fragrant scent came by, and 

asked herself if she could bear to know that 

Ludovico had never returned from that long 

captivity ? if, indeed, she could bear to see others 

occupying that beloved home? They were hard 

questions ; and to avoid them, she half-staggered 


been built for her especial use as a painting 
room ; for Caterina was an artist of no mean | ! 
pretensions. There was a silver lamp suspended 
from the ceiling, and, by its light a man sat read- 
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quite gray; and the shoulders were bent and 

stooping. Yet something in the figure appealed 

to her memory like one she had seen ; and, gently 

opening the latticed window, she stepped in. 

Her movement was so light that it did not dis- 

tarb the occupant of the room, until she passed 

directly before him. Could this be Ludovico? 

this man, he whom she had left in the full flush 

of youth and health? Was he indeed changed 

into this old gray-haired man? She fell on her 

knees, trembling in every fibre. One word only 

quivered on her pale lips ere she became insen- 

sible—the word forgive! 

Then, all at once, Ludovico knew that his 
strange guest was the beloved—the long lost. 

Here, in her own room, he had watched her 
pictare, her books, her easel on which a half- 
finished painting still remained as when she left 
it seven years ago. Here he had kept nightly 
vigil, living over again the terrible scenes of the 
past. And here, when she was restored by his 
loving cares, to life and consciousness, and had 
told him all that she had so deeply suffered, and 
then how and why she had sinned, he took her 
to his true heart, and breathed a fervent prayer 
that she might be spared to bless his future as 
she had the past—that both might forget those 
long, dark, mournful years, and live and die 
together. 

Another seven years—and Ludovico and 
Caterina have both embraced the principles of 
the great Reformer. Amidst the troublous times 
that afterwards fell upon Italy, they kept their 
simple faith pure and unsullied. Ludovico’s 
prayer was answered. They lived on to extreme 
old age, and died almost at the same hour. 





HISTORY OF SIBERIA. 


The government of Western Siberia has just 
published an official document giving an account 
of that country asa penal colony—with a brief 
sketch of its previous history. From this it ap- 
pears that in the sixteenth century Siberia was 
inhabited by hordes of Tartar origin, and that in 
1580 the celebrated Jermak, hetman of the Cos- 
sacks of the Don, invaded it at the head of 6000 
men, and succeeded after several bloody battles, 
in taking Sibir, the chief city of the country. 
The hetman, finding that his resources were too 
limited to hold so extensive a country, ceded his 
conquest to Ivan IV., and Siberia has ever since 
formed part of the Russian empire. The first 
strangers who settled there were Cossacks, Stre- 
litzes and a few gold diggers ; but aftera time it 
was selected as a place of exile for Russian state 
criminals. Peter the Great sent his Swedish 

risoners there, and the Czarina Anne had the 
inhabitants of whole villages transported there for 
refusing to work for their lords. On the aboli- 
tion of the punishment of death by Elizabeth in 
1745, Siberia was regularly He meget asa penal 
colony, and transportation thither was the pun- 
ishment for all sorts of crimes. The exiled 
nobles were generally sent to Berezove, to work 
in the crown gold mines there, and the names of 
the first families in the empire may be seen on 
tombs in the cemetery of that place. In 1833 an 
office was established at Tobolsk, where the name 
of every exile and his residence were registered. 
In 1842 more perfect rules were laid down, ac- 
cording to which every tribunal in the empire 
regularly forwards to Tobolsk the names and 
offences of all persons condemned to exile, and 
each on his arrival was sent to the residence ap- 
pointed for him. The governor of Western 
: © last pub- 
ished return comes down to January 1, 1853, 
according to which the persons who reached 
Siberia in 1854 were 7530, of whom 5649 were 
men, 1134 women, and 747 children. The con- 
dition of exiles in Siberia has much improved 
within the last few years. 








APPLICATION OF COMPRESSED AIR. 


A company of gentlemen have applied to the 
Prefect oF the Seine for permission’ to lay main 
= through the streets of Paris, for the circu- 

tion and distribution of compressed air to every 
house and workshop in that city. The plan 
which these gentlemen have in view consists in 
the compression of air, by means of large estab- 
lishments erected outside of the city, and the 
distribution, by means of pipes similar to those 
for gas, of such compressed air, in order to fur- 
nish power wherever it may be needed. They 
propose to introduce the apparatus for rendering 
such distributed power available in any house or 
shop in half a day, so that the operative can use 
it night or day, without rec uiring fire or boiler, 
unattended by the slightest lange, and at a price 
within the reach of all. The amount of power 
used they propose to measure by meter, and 
charge accordingly. They state that it is not 
proposed to confine this compressefl air merely 
to the moving of machinery, but by means of 
suitable devices to render it available in the blow- 
ing of smiths’ fires and smelters’ furnaces, and in 
the heating and ventilation of buildings, raising 
of water, and other purposes. They consider, 
also, that by their plan the health of the city will 
be improved by the increased consumption of 
smoke consequent on a better supply of air, and 
by its application to the forcible ventilation of 
sewers and hospitals.—New York Tribune. 





AN INDEPENDENT BARBER. 


Of course, in every village some individua' 
are to be found More original than the = 
Among the worthies of this description living at 
Guisiey, the parish clerk and barber deserves 
special mention, as being aman who piques him- 
self somewhat highly upon his literary attain- 
ments ; & specimen of which, illustrative of the 
writer’s character and of his eminence in his pro- 
fession, might have been seen not long ago pinned 
4 in his window. Here is a copy :—“ Notice. — 

hat I begin of shaving on Saturdays at 5 o'clock 
for one half penny till 8 o’clock. After 8 o'clock 
1 penny till 9 o'clock. After 9 o'clock 1 shall 
= aso myself wether I shave or not. Saturday 

oon from 12 to 1 o’clock, ! half-penny. Razors 
cleaning up, 11-2a piece. Going out to shave 
one penny; out of town, 2d. Now i shall be 
very glad to shave any person that feels it worth 
their pleasure to come and pay like men, and not 
get shaved and never come no more when they 
have got one penny or 1 1-2 on. If it is not 
worth one penny, let your beard grow.” —Fraser’s 
Magazine. 
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ing. His hair, where it caught the light, was 


A Blunder-Buss—Kissing the wrong woman. 













































A GOOD WORD, OR NOTHING. 
BY AARON SuITS 


There is a species of slander abroad ia the work, 
Agaiast a good neighbor, 0, frequceetiy hurled; 
Not always with malice, with eavy, of apite, 

Yet fatal to friendship, good feellag and right 
Remember—and fail aot your trast to full 
Your brother, though atbeent, your brother ts ati) 
Wherever you be, or whate'er may befall, 

O, speak a good word, or say nothing at all! 


There are duties we owe when together we ‘Ye met 
We are all of us only too apt to forget; 

Be bilthe if you will when the wine cup ie pressed 
But plant not a wound ta an innocent breast; 
Rebut the foul charge to the slanderer’s shane, 
Who, fendlike, would blacken another's thir fame 
Love is sweeter than hooey strife bitter as gall; 
Thea speak a good word, or say wothing at all 


_ +—ce+ - 
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PLOT AND COUNTERPLOT, 


BY CLARIASA W. HOLMES. 

“Now, Mr. Charles Merton, are you rea! 
Serious, or are you only amusing yourself at 1 
expense t”” 

Such was the question addressed by my friet 
Susan Nye, to the gent above 

who had been making what is popularly called . 
“ declaration.” 





-‘SAmusing myself! Why, what do you tah 
me for, Susie? Do you suppose I would tri 
with the holiest—" 
“QO nonsense!” interrupted Susan, in tl 
coolest manner possible; “don’t you suppose 
know that speech by heart, by this time? Wh 
novel have you lately looked into, Mr. Merton 
“T assure you, Susan, that what I have s« 
came from the heart, and from no novel that 
ever read,” answered Charles, a little hart! 
Susan's manner. 
“ Well, there’s nothing for you to get so ang: 
about—at loast, it is singular what a fuss me 
make over trifles. Fortunately, their anger, |i 
their love, cools very quickly.” 
“ Now, Susan, you are unjust, and let me ad 
very unkind, else you would not persist in twi 
ing my words as you do. But I've had no» 
swer to my question yet, and I am getting i: 
patient.” 
“ That's very wrong of you, Charles,” return: 
the incorrigible Susan, “for { may keep you 
suspense some time longer yet. Let me see 
believe your question was, whether I wor 
make myself miserable for life by marrying yx 
wasn’t that it?” Well, I will confess that I li 
you just a little bit; but then again, I hav 
natural distrust of all men. Now, I dare s: 
by to-morrow you will be down on your kn 
making @ similar declaration to Mary or Emn 
You see I haven’t much faith in you, Charles 
“No, I see you haven’t, ’ said Charles, smilir 
in spite of himself, at her saucy speech—“ bu’ 
rotest-—"” 

UT, OE COME YO UO 


talent for protesting, but that’s nothing 1 . 
purpose. ‘The question is, how long are you, 
ing to give me to reflect upon your proposal 
“One minute, precisely.” And Charles to 
out his watch. 

“One minute! A month, you mean, or ty 
if I should require it—and that isn’t a bit 
long time to discover whether you really love : 
alone, or half a dozen other young ladies. N 
be reasonable, Charles.” 

But Charles wouldn't be reasonable. He ». 
clared and protested, and in the midst of 
declarati ions, Susan escap 





dec and p 
and ran up stairs. 
Now there was no denying that Mary We 
Susan Nye, and myself, were three of the wild 
girls that ever infested a house. Susan an: 
had come to spend the summer with our frie 
Mary in her country home, and were enjoy! 
ourselves as much as possible, when who sho 
come to interrupt our pleasure, but Charles M 
ton, Mr. Ward’s nephew, and @ stranger to b 
Susan and me? We soon found, however, t 
Charles was as merry and light hearted as any 
us, and hand in glove in all our schemes, and 
it happened that we soon took him into our . 
fidence, and spoiled him completely, as / 
Ward said. For all this kindness on our p 
Charles was so basely ungrateful as to fal 
love with, and propose to Susan. And the ; 
ticulars of this proposal we heard from fu 
herself, immediately after her memorable fi) 
up stairs. : 

Now Sasan was tolerably good-looking, tr 
ably well off, and somewhat of a flirt into 
bargain. But those who knew her well, | 
long since discovered that beneath this appar 
ly heartless exterior, there existed a hear 
warm and sensitive as one could wish. 

“ Now,” said Susan, when she had related + 
portions of the conversation as would be suffi: 
to show us how the case stood—interrup 
must say, by many an “ah " and “ONE 

us— now, girls, I've formed a scheme that 
convince me whether Charles is in earner 
pot—are you willing to help me ” 

of course we readily promised, and in ha! 
hour we had arranged to our satisfaction « 

particular of the wondertal scheme, whiet 

to carry conviction to Susan's mind. The 
day, as Charles was to be absent till after 
upon business, was the time selected to po 
scheme in operation Charles came home 
four in the afiernoon, passed up to hee 
room, and soon after came rushing down in 
porch where Mary and | sat sewing, holdi 
letter in his hand. 

* What does this all mean, girls wh 

Susan 1” ie 

“ Gone,” was my anew 
“ Gone, actually gone, and leaving m 
this unsatisfactory letter? 1 really believe 
joke.” 

we Mrs. Ward if you wish be en! 

Basan went away very unwillingly, bat 

was not even sn hour's time to waste, © 










would have waited till you came. She he 
ly to write that better. 

oe Couldn't her distant relatives take any 

time to catch fevers Lat the present, said © 


SS 




















; and the shoulders were bent and 
Yet something in the figure appealed 
ory like one she had seen ; and, gently 
e latticed window, she stepped in. 
nent was so light that it did not dis- 
cupant of the room, until she passed 
‘ore him. Could this be Ludovico? 
e whom she had left in the fall flush 
nd health? Was he indeed changed 
\ gray-haired man? She fell on her 
ibling in every fibre. One word only 
her pale lips ere she became insen- 
word forgive ! 
iil at once, Ludovico knew that his 
est was the beloved—the long lost. 
er own room, he had watched her 
books, her easel on which a half- 
\inting still remained as when she left 
vars ago. Here he had kept nightly 
over again the terrible scenes of the 
i here, when she was restored by his 
‘3, to life and consciousness, and had 
all that she had so deeply suffered, and 
and why she had sinned, he took her 
» heart, and breathed a fervent prayer 
ight be spared to bless his fature as 
past—that both might forget those 
<, mournful years, and live and die 


* seven years—and Ludovico and 

nave both embraced the principles of 
teformer. Amidst the troublous times 

vards fell upon Italy, they kept their 
h pure and unsullied. Ludovico’s 
answered. They lived on to extreme 
d died almost at the same hour. 





‘TISTORY OF SIBERIA. 


ernment of Western Siberia has just 
’n official document giving an account 
untry asa penal colony—with a brief 
ts previous history. From this it ap- 
in the sixteenth century Siberia was 
»y hordes of Tartar origin, and that in 
Tebrated Jermak, hetman of the Cos- 


‘1e Don, invaded it at the head of 6000 


succeeded after several bloody battles, 
Sibir, the chief city of the country. 
in, finding that his resources were too 
hold so extensive a country, ceded his 
‘o Ivan IV., and Siberia has ever since 


‘art of the Russian empire. The first 


who settled there were Cossacks, Stre- 
a few gold Me ; but aftera time it 
d as a place of exile for Russian state 
Peter the Great sent his Swedish 
there, and the Czarina Anne had the 
3s of whole villages transported there for 

» work for their lords. On the aboli- 
» punishment of death by Elizabeth in 
ria was regularly organized as a penal 
d transportation thither was the pun- 
or all sorts of crimes. The exiled 
‘e generally sent to Berezove, to work 
vn gold mines there, and the names of 
‘umilies in the empire may be seen on 
the cemetery of that place. In 1833 an 
established at Tobolsk, where the name 
xile and his residence were registered. 
\ore perfect rules were laid down, ac- 
‘y which every tribunal in the empire 


. forwards to Tobolsk the names and 


t all persons condemned to exile, and 
3 arrival was sent to the residence ap- 
or him. The governor of Western 
wieumvorteve“attived. The last pub- 
‘urn comes down to January 1, 1855, 
to which the persons who reached 
1854 were 7530, of whom 5649 were 
‘ women, and 747 children. The con- 
exiles in Siberia has much improved 


‘© last few years. 


ATION OF COMPRESSED AIR. 


any of gentlemen have applied to the 
‘the Seine for permission to lay main 
vugh the streets of Paris, for the circu- 
distribution of compressed air to every 
workshop in that city. The plan 
e i 5 hye in view consists in 
»ssion of air, means of ] estab- 
erected outside of the cit: gy the 
a, by means of pipes similar to those 
such compressed air, in order to fur- 
_Wherever it may be needed. They 
: introduce the apparatus for rendering 
‘buted power available in any house or 
\f @ day, so that the operative can use 
_ day, without requiring fire or boiler, 
by the slightest danger, and at a price 
reach of all. The amount of power 
Propose to measure Z meter, and 
vordingly. They state that it is not 
» confine this compresse@l air merely 
ing of machinery, but by means of 
vices to render it available in the blow- 
ths’ fires and smelters’ furnaces, and in 
and ventilation of buildings, raising 
_ nd other purposes. They consider, 
y their plan the health of the city will 
by the increased consumption of 
sequent on a better supply of air, and 
‘cation to the forcible ventilation of 
hospitals—New York Tribune. 


I 
(\NDEPENDENT BARBER. 


“®, mM every village some individuals 
found more original than the rest. 
‘ worthies of this description living at 
‘@ parish clerk and barber deserves 
ntion, as being aman who Piques him- 
hat highly upon his literary attain- 
pecimen of which, illustrative of the 
\racter and of his eminence in his pro- 
ht have been seen not long ago pinned 
indow. Here is a copy :— Notice. — 
in of shaving on Saturdays at 5 o'clock 
‘penny till 8 o’clock. After 8 o'clock 
'9 o'clock. After 9 o'clock I shall 
If wether I shave or not. Saturday 
12 tol o'clock, 1 halfpenny. Razors 
%» 11-24 piece. Going out to shave 
out of town, 2d. Now i shall be 

» shave any person that feels it worth 
re to come and pay like men, and not 
and never come no more when they 
@ penny or 11-2 on. If it is not 
penny, let your beard grow.” —Fraser’s 








THE OKRA PLANT. 
imption of this plant has materially 
ithin a few years. When the pods 
~h state they are used for soup, and 
ucilage which enriches the soup ma- 
@ the less soluble portions of the pod 
together with the seeds, and produce 
© pottage. The “gumbo” of the 
de with this plant. ‘The soup is al- 
f digestion, and very nutritious, 
int is suffered to ripen the seeds are 
rd, and the amount produced is very 
by or burned, produce a good 
offee, while the fibrous character of 











sly recommends it to paper-makers, 


+2. 


Buss—Kissing the wrong woman. 
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wasn’t that it ?” 





A GOOD WORD, OR NOTHING. 
BY AARON SMITH. 


There is a species of slander abroad in the world, 
Agaiast a good neighbor, 0, frequently hurled; 
Not always with malice, with envy, or spite, 

Yet fatal to friendship, good feeling and right. 
Remember—and fail not your trust to fulfil— 


Your brother, though absent, your brother is still; 


Wherever you be, or whate’er may befall, 
O, speak a good word, or say nothing at all! 


There are duties we owe when together we ‘re met, 


We are all of us only too apt to forget; 


Be blithe if you will when the wine cup is pressed, 


But plant not a wound in an innocent breast; 
Rebut the foul charge to the slanderer’s shame, 


Who, fiendlike, would blacken another's fair fame, 


Love is sweeter than honey—strife bitter as gall; 
Then speak a good word, or say nothing at all. 
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PLOT AND COUNTERPLOT. 


BY CLARISSA W. HOLMES. 


“Now, Mr. Charles Merton, are you really 
serious, or are you only amusing yourself at my 
expense ?” 

Such was the question addressed by my friend, 
Susan Nye, to the gentleman above mentioned, 
who had been making what is popularly called a 
“ declaration.” 

- “Amusing myself! 
me for, Susie ¢ 
with the holiest—” 

“O nonsense!” interrupted Susan, in the | there was a look of exultation, but, as I still ob- 
coolest manner possible; “don’t you suppose I | served him, I saw his eyes suddenly fixed in one 
know that speech by heart, by this time? What direction, and the glow of exultation fading into 
novel have you lately looked into, Mr. Merton ?” 

“T assure you, Susan, that what I have said | train and there, just emerging from the rear car, 
came from the heart, and from no novel that I 
ever read,” answered Charles, a little hurt by 
Susan’s manner. 

“ Well, there’s nothing for you to get so angry 
about—at least, it is singular what a fuss men 
make over trifles. Fortunately, their anger, like 
their love, cools very quickly.” 

“ Now, Susan, you are unjust, and let me add, 
very unkind, else you would not persist in twist- 
ing my words as you do. 
swer to my question yet, and I am getting im- 
patient.” 

“ That’s very wrong of you, Charles,” returned 
the incorrigible Susan, “for I may keep you in 
Suspense some time longer yet. 
believe your question was, whether I would 
make myself miserable for life by marrying you, 
Well, I will confess that I like 
you just alittle bit; but then again, I havea 
natural distrust of all men. 
by to-morrow you will be down on your knees 
making a similar declaration to Mary or Emma. 
You see I haven’t much faith in you, Charles.” 

“No, I see you haven’t, ’ said Charles, smiling 
in spite of himself, at her saucy speech—“ but I 


protest—” 
SF, OF COURSE” YOU CO awe 


talent for protesting, but that’s nothing to the 
The question is, how long are you go- 
ing to give me to reflect upon your proposal ?”” 
“ One minute, precisely.” 
out his watch. 

“One minute! 








Susan and me ? 


bargain. 


scheme in operation. 


room, ati 


Sasan wen 73 
a Te ee ak i but very little attention from our former faith a the ced 
1d have waited till you came. She had time on — nat nag Rectrthtend second Bo riper ining cere; et 
part of the day, hunting, fishing, riding—some- nobody reir oo a ae 
times alone, avd sometimes with friends in the | and Miss St. Claire 80 ° 





wou , ra 

ly to write that letter. : 
ar Couldn't her distant relatives take any other 
vers but the present,” said Charles, 





time to catch fe 





Why, what do you take 
Do you suppose I would trifle 


But I’ve had no an- 


Let me see, I 


Now, I dare say, 


And Charles took 


A month, you mean, or two, 
if I should require it—and that isn’t a bit too 
long time to discover whether you really love me 
alone, or half a dozen other young ladies. Now 
be reasonable, Charles.” 

But Charles wouldn’t be reasonable. 
clared and protested, and in the midst of his 
and p ions, Susan escaped 
and ran up stairs. 

Now there was no denying that Mary Ward, 
Susan Nye, and myself, were three of the wildest 
girls that ever infested a house. Susan and I 
had come to spend the summer with our friend 
Mary in her country home, and were enjoying 
ourselves as much as possible, when who me 

interrupt our pleasure, but Charles Mer- ° 
pin ‘ee. Ward's aaa and a stranger to both | Aunt Hannah appeared among us dressed ina 
We soon found, however, that | well-preserved silk gown, cut in the quaintest 
Charles was as merry and light-hearted as any of | fashion, and a huge white cap, the — of 
us, and hand in glove in all our schemes, and so | which hung down over her face. A - im- 
it happened that we soon took him into our con- | mense spectacles through which she ~— curi- 
fidence, and spoiled him completely, as Mr. | ously, gave Aunt Hannah an exceedingly vener- 
Ward said. For all this kindness on our part, | able look. 

Charles was so basely ungrateful as to fall in 
love with, and propose to Susan. 


He de- 





with the nearest approach to ill-humor that I ever 
knew him to indulge in. “ It’s the most provok- 
ing thing that ever happened.” 
Poor fellow! I actually began to pity him 
when I witnessed his terrible disappointment— 
but it was too late for me to repent now. 
“Weare to have a visitor soon,” said Mrs. 
Ward, the next morning at the breakfast-table. 
“I expect to-morrow afternoon, an aunt of mine 
whom I have not seen for many years. Though 
she is quite old, and very eccentric, she is one of 
the kindest-hearted people that ever lived. I 
hope you will all like her, and make her visit 
agreeable, for she is very fond of young people.” 
Charles, who was in a state of absent-minded- 
ness, endeavoring to balance his spoon upon the 
edge of his cup, muttered something which dif- 
ferent people interpreted different ways. Mrs. 
Ward supposed Charles was expressing his in- 
tention of making Aunt Hannah’s visit agreeable, 
and thanked him accordingly. Mary and I 
thought otherwise, but then we were not sure 
about the matter. 
“Are you most ready, young ladies?” was 
Charles’s question, the next day, as he strode 
into our presence, with the look of a martyr. 
Mary and I put away our work and prepared for 
a walk, for we had solemnly promised Charles 
that we would go down to the station with him 
to receive Aunt Hannah. 
As we approached the depot, the train came 
rushing along, and when it had fairly stopped, 
@ crowd of passengers poured upon the platform. 
In vain we looked for any one who might resem- 
ble Aunt Hannah. Upon the face of Charles 


a look of horror. I turned my eyes towards the 





was & ble figure sur d by a hideous 
black bonnet. The next instant Charles sprang 
forward, and we soon saw him guiding the totter- 
ing steps through devious ways, towards the spot 
where we stood. Nothing could exceed the at- 
tention and the deference which Charles showed 
towards Aunt Hannah upon our homeward walk. 
And much did the venerable lady need his care, 
for she seemed exhausted with her journey, and 
leaned heavily upon her companion’s arm. 

“ Have you hed a pleasant journey, madam ?” 
was Charles’s question, by way of opening a 
conversation. 

“A pleasant journey! Now, young man, 

what pleasure could a person of my age expect 

in travelling? I declare I think it a lucky thing 

I ever got so far alive.” And here Aunt Han- 

nah ina very energetic manner suddenly un- 

farled a huge green silk umbrella. 

The sight of Charles, with an enormous old- 

fashioned basket upon one arm and Aunt Han- 


er 





my gravity. hut I contrived ta nresarva o enher 
my own room. 

« How far is it to Sallie’s, young man *” asked 
Aunt Hannah, turning her gaze upon Charles. 
Charles informed her as to the exact distance 
to Mrs. Ward’s, and the old lady continued in a 
musing tone : 





nah upon the other, and the well-worn umbrella, | Tins of an old mill, which stood in the vicinity 

which, owing to the unsteady grasp of the old | of the waterfall, and as we dismounted from the 

lady, had a propensity for leaning upon the | ¢@triage, Charles threw a rapid glance over the 
of her companion, was enough to upset | landscape, and then suddenly exclaimed : 


up the other side of the mill, and from it dis- 


neighborhood. We saw but little of him, there- 
fore—and even when he was at home, he was 
more reserved than formerly, had lost his usual 
light, merry tone, and altogether seemed a very 
different person from what he had been. Gradual. 
ly a gloom stole over the whole household. We 


they scarcely allowed a minute to eat, and as 
for the rest of us, we had somehow or other lost 
our appetites. The afternoon sun was quite 
warm, 80 we adjourned to the old mill, and seat- 
ing ourselves upon some boards, talked in a 





missed Susan’s saucy speeches and Charles’s con- 
tagious merriment. Aunt Hannah grew more 
silent and dejected, and often folded her hands 
and sighed, but as yet had said nothing about 
making an end to her visit. Mary and I settled 
down into two paragons of sobriety, and began 
to be quoted in the household as quiet, industrious 
girls. Such was the state of affairs, when one 
morning Charles came rushing in, in his old, 
merry way, bowed most obsequiously to Aunt 
Hannah, who chanced to be in the room, waltzed 
Mary abont till she was dizzy, and then addressed 
himself suddenly to Aunt Hannah. 

“ Did you ever see a waterfall, madam ?” 
“Law, yes, many a time,” was the old lady’s 
answer. 
“ But I know you never saw one that would 
equal ours,” said Charles, mentioning a famous 
waterfall, four or five miles from us. “ Now I’ve 
been thinking, madam, that we ought to get up 
a party and take you to see it. Let me see,”— 
and the young gentleman assumed a musing 
tone—“ you make one, Mary and Emma, three, 
and Aunt Ward and myself, five—just enough to 
fill the carriage. We will take some eatables 
with us, and make a regular picnic of it, spend- 
ing the whole day there. How should you like 
the plan, madam, and young ladies ?” 

We professed ourselves delighted, and Aunt 
Hannah arose and made Charles a little old- 
fashioned curtesy, her countenance beaming with 
delight. 

“ You will be sure and recollect the day, mad- 
am,” said Charles, lingering upon the subject 
with strange pertinacity. 

Auut Hannah rose again, tottered across the 
room, and laying her trembling hand upon the 
shoulder of Charles, said in trembling accents— 
“ Young man, I will remember, you have made 
me quite happy.” 

‘There was a peculiar look upon Charles’s face, 
at this movement, the least possible smile played 
for one instant about his mouth, and then, with 
a little shrug of the shoulders, he strode from 
the room. Half an hour later, he came down 
stairs with a letter in his hand, and inquired if 
we had any commands at the post-office, as he 
was going there. 

Wednesday came bright and beautiful as one 

could wish. Charles was all animation, and 

having packed us into the carriage in a scientific 

manner, including the eatables and the hideous 

black bonnet, he placed himself in the driver’s 

seat, and we were soon dashing along through 

the pleasant country roads. We drew up at the 





« Sallie used to be one of the smartest people 
Iever knew—always up and hard at work be- 
fore other folks began to think of such a thing— 
and such a famous hand at cakes and pies end 
jellies! Young man, are you fond of jellies ?” 
This question fired at him like a ball from a 
cannon, was rather too much for Charles’s gravi- 
ty. He blushed and d, and 
something that was inaudible. 

“Ha!” said Aunt Hannah, stopping suddenly, 
and looking suspiciously at her companion, 
“ you’ve lost my basket.” A sight of that arti- 
cle, however, quieted her apprehensions, and the 
old lady resumed her walk. ; 
That evening, contrary to our expectations, 





“ Hum, young man,” said the visitor, seating 


And the par- | herself near Charles, for whom she seemed to 
ticulars of this proposal we heard from Susan | have taken a violent liking, and as she seated 
herself, immediately after her memorable flight | herself, glancing sharply at Mary and me, “ you 
“4 ly good-looking, toler. 
Now Susan was tolerably good-looking, toler- ; 
ably well off, and somewhat of a flirt into the | Jadies also,” was Charles’s grave and polite 
But those who knew her well, had | answer. 
long since discovered that beneath this apparent- / 
ly henrdees exterior, there existed a heart as | Hannah’s face, and she stroked her dress compla 
warm and sensitive as one could wish. 
“ Now,” said Susan, when she had related such | pocket, she _— 
portions of the conversation as would be sufficient | ing it, and so slow were her movements and so o' : 
to show us how the case stood—interrupted, I | ten interrupted by sage remarks, the long hours o! 
must say, by many an “ah!” and “OY!” from | that evening, which we were to have devoted to 
us—“ now girls, I've formed a scheme that will | the reading of an interesting book, were passerl by 
convince me whether Charles is in earnest or | Charles holding his hands in mid-air, watching 
not—are you willing to help me a” 


seem to be fond of the society of young ladies.” 
“ Yes, madam, and of the society of elderly 
‘At these words a genial glow overspread Aunt 


cently. Then taking a skein of yarn from her 
ted Charles’s e in hold- 





the slow winding of the yarn, and answering in 


Of course we readily promised, and in half an | monosyllables the old lady’s interesting remarks. 


anged to our satisfaction every 
pee m paar scheme, which was | nah sewed and bated, and seemed as aie 
to carry conviction to Susan’s mind. The next | ever of talking to Charles. But, sar 
day, as Charles was to be absent till afternoon | since the first evening of her — 8 
‘on business, was the time selected to put our | had shown a marked repugnance for her society. 
pee Charles came home about | He failed in none of the attentions that are usual- 
four in the afternoon, passed up to his own | ly expected from gentlemen to ladies, and elderly 
a d soon after came rushing down into the | Jadies in particular, but his manner was much 
L where Mary and I sat sewing, holding an | changed. He had more than once remarked to 
ae i Mrs. Ward, that her aunt was, indeed, very ec- 
centric, and this had been said in such a peculiar 
tone, that we had many secret misgivings. It 
was evident that Aunt Hannah also perceived the 
change in her favorite, and was affected by it, for 
oftentimes we detected her stealing anxious 
glances at Charles, and then hastily withdrawing 
her eyes, when there was danger of his observing 


open letter in his hand. : , 
es What does this all mean, girls * Where is 


Susan ?” 


“ Gone,” was my answer. 


“Gone, actually gone, and leaving me only 
this unsatisfactory letter? I really believe this is 
joke.” : 

we ak Mrs. Ward if you wish to be satisfied. 
t away very unwillingly, but there | her. 
i to waste, else she 


A week passed by very quietly. Aunt Han- 





agony of sorrow that would not be controlled. 
would submit to such a childish trick. And 
well have I been punished, for I have destroyed 
my own happiness forever. Leave me, I wish 
to be alone.” 


i give food and drink to_his enemy, to.ene 
w rela RONNIE. tbers anpthernarem—— | yygen amuses br en wot AP ig no She 
~—“Xs-he spoke, @ light, handsome carriage drew | jong sorrow to at least one of our party. At 
length, seeing nothing of Susan, and somewhat 
mounted two ladies and a gentleman. It was | alarmed at her long absence, we went back to 
indeed very provoking, as Charles had said, but | the mill with heavy hearts, and discovered—not 
then it was nothing more than might have been | Susan dissolved in tears—but Susan sitting by 


hat dolefal strain, until finally, as if by 
common consent, we relapsed into perfect si- 
lence. Charles and Miss St. Claire had not as 
yet joined us, and unconsciously my thoughts 
wandered away to them and to their apparently 
accidental meeting. Suddenly there was the 
sound of voices below us, and the missing ones 
of our party approached our quarter, but appa- 
rently without perceiving us, for they seated 
themselves upon a pile of boards lower down. 
Charles was king to his panion ina 
somewhat tender tone. 
“Yes, Charlotte, I did love her, but she dis- 
trusted me so much, and treated me so shame- 
fally, that she is no longer worthy of my es- 
teem. Any woman,”—and here Charles raised 
his voice—“ who will descend to subterfuge to 
test a man’s affections, when she has not the 
slightest reason to doubt it, deserves to be for- 
gotten. Now, I love you only, and this time I 
fancy I shall not be rejected, and put off with 
cold reasonings.” 

Miss St. Claire’s answer was inandible, but 
we judged that it was favorable. A moment 
Aunt Hannah sat as if frozen, and then she 
started up with flashing eyes, and darting swiftly 
over the pile of boards, confronted the lovers. 
“Charles, how dare you?” was her angry 
exclamation. 

Charles glanced at her one instant, and then 
turning deliberately round to us, while a slight 
sneer curled his lip, remarked in a quiet tone : 
“Why, really, ladies, Aunt Hannah grows 
frolicsome, doesn’t she? Allow me to say, mad- 
am, that such antics are very unbecoming at 
your time of life.” 

The sneer and accompanying remark were too 
much for Aunt Hannah. She tore off her cap, 
spectacles and false hair, and throwing them far 
from her in disgust, cried : 

“ Now, do you know me, Charles ?” 

“Why, how do you do, Miss Nye?” said 
Charles, without expressing the least surprise. 
“ Allow me to present to you Miss St. Claire, a 
particular friend of mine. Have your relatives 
quite recovered from the fever ?”’ 

In spite of her efforts, the tears started to Su- 
san’s eyes, and she turned humbly away, as 
Charles, drawing his companion’s arm through 
his, passed out from the mill, and walked slowly 
away. 

“ How blind and foolish I have been,” mur- 
mured Susan, throwing herself down in an 





I might have known that no honorable man 





Charles led the way to the waterfall, which pre- 

sented a very picturesquesight. We had viewed 

it from all sides, had lavished abundant praises 

upon it, and then the two elder ladies being some- 

what weary, seats were found for them among 

the rocks, and we, the younger portion of the 

party, strolled off for a further ramble. When 

we rejoined our party, we discovered the three 

strangers sitting upon the rocks at a little dis- 

tance, ever and anon casting somewhat curious 

glances in our direction. 

“ What an agreeable face!” was Mrs. Ward’s 

exclamation, as one of the stranger ladies turned 
to take a survey of our party. 

It was indeed an agreeable face, and not only 
that, but the stranger was quite young and strik- 
ing in appearance. Charles started suddenly, 
and with some exclamation that was inaudible to 
us, dashed over the rocks, and we soon beheld 
him shaking hands with the strangers, and then 
with the air of an old acquaintance, he seated 
himself by the younger lajy, and soon was en- 
gaged in what appeared to be a deep and interest- 
ing conversation. 

Aunt Hannah darted fiery looks in Charles’s 
direction, and d to herself. We were 
much surprised, but supposed that Charles had 
found some old acquaintance, and would soon 
rejoin us. At length, to our great relief we saw 
him arise and approach us, but not alone, for the 
lady took his arm, as if for support upon the 
slippery rocks, and the two came forward 
nr dilow me to present to you, ladies, Miss St. 
Claire, an old friend of mine. I have had the 
good fortune to persuade her to join our party, 
whilst her brother and sister extend their ride.” 

Miss St. Claire bowed somewhat haughtily to 

each one of us, stared somewhat long and curi- 
ously at Aunt Hannah, and then turned to her 
companion with some remark. Aunt Hannah 
looked anything but delighted with Charles’s 
yood fortune in securing Miss St. Claire’s com- 
pany, and still less satisfied with the stare with 
which she was greeted, but she said nothing. 

The day passed somewhat wearily to us, for 
Charles had no thoughts for anybody else but 
Miss St. Claire. He had contrived to whisper 
to us, or rather to Aunt Hannah, that Miss St. 
Claire was an “old flame” of his, and had 
lavished most abundant praises upon her, to all 
of which Aunt Hannah was slow to respond. 
Miss St. Claire seemed to view Aunt Hannah as 
an antiquated curiosity, for she took every oppor- 
tunity to stare at her in a way that made that 
lady, old as she was, blush in # very becoming 





For some time also, Mary and I had received | manner. 


s Dinner-time came, and that meal, through our 





expected, for the vicinity of the old mill was a Charles’s side, with a very subdued, but never- 
famous place for picnic parties. Giving one arm | theless happy look. Miss St. Claire sat a little 
to Mrs. Ward, and the other to Aunt Hannah, | gistance off, viewing the scene with great com- 


placency, and seemingly without the slightest 
tinge of jealousy. There had evidently been a 
thorough explanation between Charles and Susan, 





WEBSTER’S CONFBSSION OF FAITH. 


T believe in the existence of Almighty God, 
who created and governs the whole world. I am 
taught this by the works of nature and the word 
of revelation. 

I believe that God exists in three persons ; 
this I learn from revelation alone. Nor is it any 
objection to this belief that I cannot comprehend 

ow one can be three, or three one. I hold it my 
duty to believe, not what T can comprehend or 
account for, but what my Muker teaches me. 

I believe the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament to be the will and word of God. 

I believe Jesus Christ to be the Son of God. 
The miracles which he wrought, establish in my 
mind his personal authority, and render it proper 
for me to believe whatever he asserts; I believe, 
therefore, all his declarations, as well when he 
declares himself the Son of God, as when he 
declares any other proposition. And I believe 
there is no other way of salvation, than through 
the merits of his atonement. 

I believe that things past, present, and to 
come are all equally present in the mind of the 
Deity ; that with him there is no succession of 
time, nor of ideas; that, therefore, the relative 
terms past, present and future, as used among 
men, cannot, with strict propricty, be applied to 
Jeity. I believe in the doctrines of fore knowl- 
edge and predestination, as thus expounded. I 
do not believe in those doctrines as imposing any 
fatality or necessity on men’s actions, or in any 
way infringing free agency. 
believe in the utter inability of any human 
being to work out his own salvation without the 
constant aids of the spirit of all grace. 

I believe in those great peculiarities of the 

Christian religion—a resurrection from the dead 
and a day of judgment. 
I believe in the universal providence of God; 
and leave to Epicurus, and his more unreason- 
able followers in modern times, the inconsistency 
of believing that God made a world which he 
does not take the trouble of governing.* 

Although I have great respect for some other 
modes of worship, I believe the Congregational 
mode, on the whole, to be preferable to any 
other. 

I believe religion to be a matter not of demon- 
stration, but of faith. God requires us to give 
credit to the traths which he reveals, not because 
we can prove them, but because he declares 
them. hen the mind is reasonubly convinced 
that the Bible is the word of God, the only re- 
maining duty is to receive its doctrines with full 
confidence of their truth, a id practise tiem with 
& pure heart. 

I believe that the Bible is to be understood and 
received in the plain and obvious meaning of its 
passages, since I cannot persuade myself that a 
book intended for the instruction and conversion 
of the whole world, should cover its meaning in 
such mystery and doubt that none but critics and 
philosophers can discover it. 

I believe that the experiments and subtleties of 
human wisdom are more likely to obscure than 
to enlighten the revealed will of God, and that 
he is the most accomplished Christian scholar 
who hath been educated at the feet of Jesus, and 
in the College of Fishermen. 

I believe that all true religion consists in the 
heart and the affections, and that therefore all 
creeds and confessions are fallible and uncertain 
evidences of evangelical piety. 

Finally, I believe that Christ has imposed on 
all his disciples a life of active benevolence ; that 

@ who refrains only from what he thinks to be 
sinful, has performed but a part, and a small 
part of his duty; that he is bound to do good 
and to communicate, to love his neighbor, to 


it, no other criterion of character, than that 
which is already established, “ By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” 


* Dr. Sherlock. 





The higher you rise, the wider is your horizon ; 
so the more you know, the more you will see to 
be known. 





Our Curious Department. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 





for both looked uncommonly happy, and Charles 
said to us with one of his old, arch looks : 
“Ladies, this is Aunt Hannah without her 
spectacles, and this,” turning to Miss St. Claire, 
“is my cousin, and ready assistant in all schemes. 
Ireally do not know which to admire most, your 
plot, or my counterplot—but both have resulted 
happily, as Susie has promised never to distrust 
me again.” 





THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


Look on the bright side. It is the right site. 

The times may be hard, but it will make them 

no easier to wear a gloomy and sad countenance. 

It is the sunshine, and not the cloud that makes 

atiower. There is always before or around us 

that which should cheer and fill the heart with 

warmth. The sky is blue ten times where it is 

black once. You have troubles, it may be. So 

have others. None are free from them. Per- 

hups it is as well that none should be. They 
give sinew and tone to life—fortitude and cour- 
age to man. That would be a dull sea, and the 
sailor would never get skill, where there was 
nothing to disturb the surface of the ocean. It 
is the duty of every one to extract all the happi- 
ness and enjoyment he can, without and within 
him; and above all, he should look on the bright 
side of things. What though things do look a 
little dark ¢ The lane will turn, and the night 
wiliend in broad day. In the long run, the 
great balance rights itself. What is ill becomes 
well—what is wrong, right. Men are not made 
to hang down either heads or lips, and those who 
do, only show that they are departing from the 
paths of true common sense and right. There 
is more virtue in one sunbeam, than a whole 
hemisphere of clouds and gloom Therefore, 
we repeat, look on the bright siae of things. 
Cultivate all that is warm and genial—not the 
cold and repulsive, the dark and morose.—Anon. 





BATHING IN THE DEAD SEA. 


A pleasant correspondent of the Boston bm 
writing from vg aa thus humorously de- 
u is Dead Sea bath: : 
5s oth Ahead Sea has nothing of the desolation 
which it has been the pleasure of travellers to 
describe, and it seemed to smile at the 9? 
dread with which it inspires the pilgrim. | I, o 
course, took a bath here; and for a swimmer 
who has a fancy to keep his legs as well as ~ 
head out of water, I can imagine that it must be 
quite pleasant. My French friend, who is anes 
little inclined to corpulency, cor:plained that . 
could not get down into the water, and psa 
about, now one side up, now another, for a 
the world like an inflated bladder. On emerging 
from the water, it was rapidly evaporated by the 
sun; and the salt crystallizing on our bodies, gave 
us the app e of 6 icks of rock 
candy, or a family resemblance of Lot's wife. 
With a sensation upon our skin, as if we had 








Dead Sea was enough for a lifetime.” 


Invisible Ink. 

The most curious of all kinds of invisible inks is that 
from cobalt. It is a very singular phenomenon, that 
the characters or figures traced out with this ink may be 
made to disappear and re-appear at pleasure. This 
property is peculiar to ink obtained from cobalt, for 
all the other kinds are at first invisible until some sub- 
stance has been applied to make them appear; but when 
once they have appeared they remain. To prepare this 
ink, take gaffre and dissolve it in nitro-muriatic acid till 
the acid extracts from it the metallic part of the cobalt, 
which communicates to the zaffre its blue color; then 
dilute the solution, which is very acrid, with common 
water. If you write with this liquor on paper, the char- 
acters will be invisible; but when exposed to a sufficient 
degree of heat, they will become green. When the paper 
has cooled they will disappear. Observe, if the paper be 
too much heated, they will disappear. 





Combustion of a Wax Candle. 

Moralists have compared the life of man tos “brief 
candle,’ but Dr. Ure has d this pari o 
with scientific minuteness. Thus—wax contains $1.75 
parts of carbon in every hundred parts, and the combus- 
tion of those one hundred parts produces thirty-six parts 
of carbonic acid; consequently a wax candle will generate 
per hour stout 375 grains of carbonic acid, or 500 cubie 
inches of gas. Now an average sized man develops ond 
exhales from the lungs 1632 cubic inches of gas per hour; 
thus the combustion of two ordinary wax lights deterio- 
rates the air to about the same extent as the breathing of 
one man. 





A curious Affair. 

The most singular spit in the world is that of the Count 
de Castel Maria, one of the most opulent lords of Treviso. 
This spit turn 130 roasts at once, and plays 24 tunes; 
and whatever it plays corresponds to a certain degree of 
cooking. which is perfectly understood by the cook 

Thus, a leg of mutton, a! Anglaise, will be excellent at 
the twelfth air; a fowl, ala Flamande, will be juicy at 
the eighteenth air, and so on. 

A comfortable Nest. 

In cutting s four pound loaf of bread in « farmer's 
family at Barnwell, England, 8 smail orifice was observed 
—and on being followed up to the centre of the loaf, o 
mouse’s pest was discovered, snugly and warmly con- 
structed of » leaf of a copy-book torn iuto shreds, on 
which reposed nine young mice. What makes it more 
singular is that the loaf was baked only on the preceding 
day. 

Winning his Way. 

A stripling of sixteen, who blacks boots for s living at 
the railway station in Boston, has travelled through pear- 
ly every State of the Union, achieving his passages from 
place to place by ingratiating himseif with railroad con- 
ductors and agents. He has just arrived from St. Louis, 
the entire expenses of his trip being thirty-two cents 





A giant Bull. 
The skeleton of a mammoth bull was found in digging 
a cellar near Richmond, Indivna, the ether day. The 


i i i thi , I feet wix 
te in backbone measured thirteen feet. the ekull three 
ickled for family use, and with a tas 
_— aout compounded of glauber salts and | inches, and the leg bone, from the kore vata pee 
assafwtida, we concluded that one bath in the | joint, two feet five inches. It must have been equal tos 





email elephant when alive 
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THE LORELEI. 
Aarne 
BY HENRY HEINE. 
I know not what it presages, 
This heart with sadness fraught; 
‘Tis a tale of the olden ages, 
That will not from my thought. 


The air grows cool and darkles; 
The Rhine flows calmly on; 


omelette souffiée, and another a paté de foie gras! 
These two last epicures were not gratified, but 
most of them were supplied with the dainties 
they asked for, and which they had often heard 
of, but neverseen. ThoughI made very minute 
inquiries, they could tell me nothing more of 
their little cloud-born foundling. Nor could he 
give any account of himself. 












The mountain summit sparkles 
In the light of the setting sun 


There sits, in soft reclining, 
A maiden wondrous fair, 

With golden raiment shining, 
And combing her golden hair. 
With a comb of gold she combs it; 
And combing, low singeth she 
A song of strange, sweet sadness, 

A wonderful melody. 


The sailor shudders, as o’er him 
The strain comes floating by; 
He sees not the cliffs before him— 
He only looks on high. 
Ah, round him the dark waves, flinging 
Their arms, draw him slowly down; 
And this, with her wild, sweet singing, 
The Lorelei has done. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


WALNUTS. 
BY LEONARD A. STUDLEY. 


“(ye little sou, sir—one little sou—for the 
holy virgin’s sake, one little sou!” 

Though begging is strictly prohibited in the 
streeta of Paris, importunate addresses like the 
above, are nevertheless of very common occur- 
rence. Uncouth, outlandish, whining sounds 
they are, pitched in a high treble key, and always 
confined to the modest demand of a single sou, 
and that a “ little ” one. 

It is the little Savoyards to whom [ allude ; 
they who come all the way from their native 
mountains, while mere children, to seek their for- 
tunes, and furnish the great metropolis with 
chimney-sweeps, errand-boys, shoe-blacks, etc., 
and eventually water-carriers, street porters, and 
the like. And they are not singular, by the way, 
with their “little” sou. The word is one to 
which the French, or at all events the Parisians, 
seem particularly partial. The first time I ever 
entered a Gallic omnibus, I was soon followed 
by an enormously fat woman, a perfect Falstaff 
in petticoats, who meekly presented herself at 
the door, and asked for une petite place—a little 
place among us! And an old gentleman in the 
next street begged permission to bring a little dog 
with him—a Newfoundlander, as big as a calf! 

But those juvenile Savoyards, though satisfied 
with little sous, are sturdy little beggars, never- 
theless. They run along by the side of the 
trottoir, with one eye fixed upon you, and the 
other roving about in search of a policeman. At 
the first glimpse of one, though half a mile 
away, the little fellow is off in a jiffy. 

One day, during my sojourn in Paris, as I was 
returning to my lodgings, I heard the above oft- 
something new tome. Applications for some- 

thing to fill hollow stomachs were common enough, 
but begging for means to supply the deficiencies 
of empty heads, was certainly a novelty. 

“What do you mean by ‘hollow-head?’” 
asked I, of the Savoyards. 

“There he is,” replied the boys, pointing to a 
poor little atom of humanity, who was trotting 
along with them, and finding it a difficult thing 
to keep up. 

To have called him “ hollow-stomach ” would 
have been no misnomer, certainly ; for the poor 
boy was manifestly half starved. Thin and pale 
as he was, however, he was singularly beautiful. 
Nothing could exceed the dazzling purity of his 
skin, and the delicate chiselling of his classic 
features. And his eyes—his great, black, dreamy 
eyes—a nervous person would have been fright- 
ened, and a tender-hearted person might have 
wept at beholding them—so strange, and wierd, 
and wild they looked, and yet, so ineffably 
mournful. Yet, much as they expressed, there 
was a sad want of expression there ; and where 
all else was so bright, it was a melancholy thing 
to see the Promethean spark of intellect was 
either wanting altogether, or so dimmed and 
blurred as to make its existence doubtful. And 
yet, this very defect, accompanied as it was by so 
much that was attractive, appealed most power- 
fally to all active human sympathies. 

“ Where did he come from?” asked 1, of the 
vagabond Savoyards. 

“From the clouds,” replied promptly and 
confidently, a little fellow very nearly the boy’s 

own age, who had lately become the proud pos- 
sessor of all the stock in trade necessary for the 
establishment in business of an itinerant shoe- 
black. 

“ And what makes you think he came from 
the clouds ?” inquired I. 

“ Because we saw him on the Pont Neuf just 
after it began to rain, and some little frogs with 
him, and neither him nor the frogs was there 
before.” 

“Very conclusively reasoned, indeed, my 
little man. And so you think it rains little frogs 
and little boys on the Pont Neuf, do you?” 

“T’ve seen showers of frogs more’n once, but 
I never saw it rain boys before.” 

“And how long has it been since little ‘ hol- 
low-head ’ came down?” 

“It’s almost two weeks.” 

“ And what does he do for a living ?”” 

“ He eats bread, cheese and grapes.” 

“ But where does he get those articles ?” 

“ He takes little sous and buys ’em.” 

“ But where does he get the sous ?” 

“ We gives ’em to him.” 

It was true. These little vagabonds had 
worked and begged for him as they did for them- 
selves. They might not have continued it very 
long, but such acts are not unusual among the 
members of this juvenile fraternity ; the news- 
boys of Paris—‘“ only more so.” 

I took the whole gang into a café, and asked 
them what they would have to eat. One said 

flutes, another a davurvise ; one fellow wanted an 


“ Can’t he speak at all?” I asked. 

“No, monsieur; but he says some sort of 
gibberish to himself sometimes.” 

Thad thought from the first that he looked 
very much like an English boy, so I tried him 
with my own language. He started at what was 
evidently a familiar sound, gazed earnestly at 
me, and for the first time smiled. This sudden, 
solitary smile, was one of the most beautiful, as 
well as one of the most melancholy sights I ever 
beheld. It was like a rainbow spanning the 
storm-cloud’s gloomy crest. The poor child 
spoke a few words of English, but there was 
little ion or g in them. All the 
information I could gain from what he said, was 
that his Christian name was probably Arthur, 
and that was only an inference. The poor boy’s 
head wastruly a hollow one. And yet, it was a 
noble-looking head, and as far in appearance 
from an idiot’s as could well be imagined. The 
jewel had somehow been stolen away, but the 
casket that remained was a fitting envelope for 
the rarest of diamonds. It was an admirably 
formed head, as well as a most beautiful one. 

I tried for a long time, but could get nothing 
more out of him. As I have already remarked, 
he looked like an English boy, and the presump- 
tion thus created was confirmed by his tongue. 
I do not refer to the mere fact of his speaking 
English words. He might do that, and be an 
American. I mean that his accent, his mode of 
pronunciation, proved him to be English of Eng- 
land, and not American. A practised ear easily 
detects the ear-marks, or rather the tongue-marks, 
which distinguish the one from the other. 

Iwas going to England soon, and I deter- 
mined to take the little fellow with me, and try 
to get hima place where he might be properly 
taken care of. I therefore took him home with 
me, and had him bathed and washed, and proper- 
ly clothed. The clothes he had on were coarse 
and ragged. In a few weeks I left for England, 
but in that time the poor little foundling had so 
won upon my affections that I could not bear the 
thought of being separated from him. He was 
so handsome, so docile, so affectionate, that he 

stole into my heart before I was aware of it, and 
became fixed so firmly there, that I could not 
have dislodged him without greatly lacerating it. 
The very infirmity of the poor boy endeared 
him tome. He was utterly alone, and utterly 
helpless, and his magnificent though vacant eyes 
appealed to my sympathies more powerfully than 
if they had been sparkling with the highest order 
of intelligence. 
Good feeding and careful nurture soon made 
his pale cheeks round and rosy, and heightened 
his wonderful beauty. But the strange, wild, 





Some Kindly yearning struggling within them. 
He could not be termed an idiot, and there were 
indeed moments when it seemed almost as if the 
truant intellect might be lured back to the tene- 
ment which I felt sure it must once have inhab- 
ited. But I learned eventually that all such 
hopes were futile. Some fitful flashes of mental 
electricity were occasionally visible, but they in- 
dicated only a casual and momentary reunion, 
from some accidental cause, of the intellectual 
circuit, which seemed hopelessly broken. 

The adopting and rearing of such a child may 
seem an uninviting task. It would certainly be 
a melancholy one, but melancholy things are not 
always unattractive, and there was much more 
of a pleasing than a painful nature in all that re- 
lated to this singular boy. Atallevents, I loved 
him. If he had been as wise as the most know- 
ing of infant prodigies, I could not have loved 
him more. Having decided to retain possession 
of the child, unless he should be claimed by his 
relatives, one of the first things I did when I ar- 
rived in London, was to look out for a suitable 
person to take care of him. Having spoken 
about it to the landlord of the hotel at which I 
stayed, he made some inquiries, and the next 
morning introduced to me a middle-aged woman, 
who appeared to me to be well qualified for the 
situation. I eventually agreed to take her on 
trial for a few weeks, and at the end of that time 
toemploy her permanently, if she suited me. 
She came the next day. 

The evening of the day I engaged her, little 
Arthur happened to hear the word walnuts pro- 
nounced, and I was surprised at the emphatic 
manner in which he repeated it, calling it over 
perhaps a dozen times. It seemed, too, to re- 
main in his memory, and every now and then he 
would say softly to himself “ Walnuts.” I im- 
mediately sent for a plate of walnuts, and offered 
them to the boy. He ate one or two, but paid 
little attention to them, and still from time to 
time whispersed “walnuts.” He seemed after 
a while to have forgotten the word, but when I 
again p d it in his p , it again at- 
tracted his attention, and it was easy to see that 
it had some peculiar significance for him. 

What could be the reason? Why should the 
word walnut interest him more than another ? 
The problem was a knotty one, and I puzzled 
over it a good deal, for I thought it possible that 
some clue to the little fellow’s origin might lie 
hid within it. 1 tried him with all sorts of wal- 
nuts, but I soon saw it was none of them that he 
referred to. And if he didn’t mean walnuts by 
walnuts, what did he mean? 

The woman I had engaged—the very respect- 
able looking Mrs. Jones—was punctual to her 
engagement, and was installed in suitable apart- 
ments. She seemed to be an intelligent and ju- 
dicious woman, and her conversation pleased me 
very much. The second day after her arrival, 
Mrs. Jones took little Arthur out for a walk in 
the park, and never came back again. I inquired 
about her friends and her previous history, but 
all 1 could learn was, that she had lived awhile 
with a sister of the landlord’s, and borne a good 








character while with her. 


min mbich had oo attrnctadameetpeys 


It was a matter of astonishment, even to my- 
self, how keenly I felt this occurrence. I trav- | 
ersed every quarter of London, and a goodly 
portion of Great Britain, and spent more money | 

| 
| 





than I could well afford, in searchings and ad- 
vertisements—and all to no purpose. Witha 
heavy heart I returned to America. Many and | 
many atime I thought of the poor little mind- | 
less boy, and wondered what could have become 
of im. It required many new impressions to 
obscure, even in a small degree, my remembrance 
of him. 

After the lapse of four years, I made a second 
visit to England. In London I put up at the 
same hotel as before, and was welcomed by the 
same landlord. The circumstances vividly re- 
called poor little Arthar to my mind, and the 
abrupt and unpleasant termination of my adven- 
ture. I thought of the child and his probable 
fate continually, 

One day I saw in the Times newspaper, an 
advertisement for a number of gervants for the 
country establishment of Sir Charles Willcugh- 
by, of Walnuts, Devonshire. Walnuts! The 
moment my eye lit upon the word, it seemed to 
run through my whole system like an electric 
shock, and from that instant I felt a conviction— 
blind, baseless, ridiculous, if you will, but for all 
that as strong as adamant—that this Devonshire 
Walnuts had something to do with my poor, 
lost Arthur. Here the poor child had disap- 
peared like the morning dew, leaving no trace 
behind him—and here I believed I had found a 
clue, which, if rightly followed up, would even- 
tually enable me to find him. 

Sir Charles Willoughby, in person, was to be 
found at Morley’s hotel, Trafalgar Square, where 
candidates for places were directed to apply. I 
felt an intense desire to see what manner of man 
this Devonshire baronet was, and J took the only 
course I could think of which would enable me 
to see and converse with him. I metamorphosed 
myself into an English footman, and called at 
Morley’s to solicit employment. 

Though it were never so true that language 
was given to man to enable him to conceal his 
thoughts, it would remain equally true, that in 
spite of all the tongue can do, the face will often 
prove a tell-tale. It is one of nature’s never- 
failing laws, that bad passi long indulged, 
will set their seal upon the human countenance. 
It was so with Sir Charles Willoughby, and no 
amount of dissimulation on his part could per- 
suade/the shrewd observer that he was anything 
else but a heartless, unprincipled, bold, bad man. 





Descending, I continued to advance till T reached 
the end of the passage, or at least, a door which 
stopped my further progress. Icould do nothing 
but turn back, which I did unwillingly, and ill- 
pleased with the unproductiveness of my essay. 
Thad retraced my steps nearly half way, when 


aslight noise behind me, caused me to wheel | my head. 
I saw nobody, but there 


about precipitately. 
was a light shining through one of the doors be- 

hind me, and I thought I also heard a slight 

rustling, as of some one moving. There was an 

open door close beside me. I popped into the 

room to which it belonged, and ensconced myself 
behind the door, where I could peep out into the 

passage. I had hardly done so, when a tall, 

white figure emerged from the door through 

which I had seen the light shining. 

That this was the ghost I had no doubt, and 
that it was nota ghost I had just as little. It 
stalked slowly towards me with a lighted taper 
in its hand. As it came nearer, I began to dis- 
tinguish its features. They interested me, and 
well they might, for they were those of the 
“highly respectable Mrs. Jones,” whom T had 
employed to take care of little Arthur! She 
passed within two feet of me, ascended the stairs 
of which I have spoken, passed through the 
door, and locked and barred it after her. When 
she was gone, I explored the room from which 
she issued, and found the door through which 
she must have entered it, but like the others, it 
was locked. As I was slowly returning along 
the corridor, I heard some one again opening the 
door at the head of the stairs. Expecting to see 
Mrs. Jones again, I slipped into one of the 
rooms as before. It was Mrs. Jones, but she 
had acompanion. It was Sir Charles Willoughby 
himself. They came towards me, and as they 
passed, I heard the baronet say—‘t One of the 
new servants is very inquisitive, Ratcliffe tells 
me. If he becomes too curious, I will serve him 
as I did Foster.” 6. 

A blasphemous oath confirmed this declaration. 
I knew that Foster had been my predecessor as 
second footman, and it was believed he had ab- 
sconded with some silver spoons. I saw Sir 
Charles’s face as he spoke of him; it was the 
very face I would give (were I a painter) toa 
fiend incarnate. The two passed on, and dis- 
appeared through the door at the fur end of the 
passage, which they locked, but not before I had 
seen that it opened upon a descending staircase. 
By-and-by Sir Charles returned alone, and passed 
out the same way he entered. I listened for 








He was not past the middle age, and he was re- 
markably hand and ly polite. 
But about his full red lip, and upon his smooth, 
white brow, and in his bright, black eye, lurked 
characters, not hard to decipher, which when 
put together, spelled a word that looked less like 
man than devil. 
These observations I made while Sir Charles 
was examining me and my’ credentials, and so 
fully convinced was I of their truth, and so 
greatly did they increase the suspicions I had 
already. conceive # ance fede RE 
the baronet signified his willingness to employ 
me, I immediately closed with the offer, and left 
the room an engaged footman. Three days after- 
wards, with half a dozen fellow-menials in livery, 
I accompanied my master into Devonshire. We 
found that “ Walnuts” was not named without 
areason. The groves of fine old walnut trees in 
the park could not be surpassed in Britain. “ Wal- 
nuts ” was a fine old manorial residence, a part 
of which was very old indeed, and almost in ruins. 
Asa matter of course, these antiquated apart- 
ments had their ghosts, and this was said to be 
the reason why the servants were so frequently 
changed. With one exception, there was not a 
servant in the house who had been there more 
than one year. This was Ratcliffe, the valet of 
Sir Charles. He was a taciturn man, about forty 
years of age, and anything but a favorite with 
the servants. He had lived with his present mas- 
ter, no one knew how long. My first object was 
to get some knowledge of their family history. 
For this purpose, I was obliged to make inquiries 
out of the house. Ratcliffe was the only one of 
the servants who knew anything, and the idea of 
undertaking to “pump” him was utterly pre- 
posterous. The little I could learn was not of a 
very satisfactory nature. I was interested, how- 
ever, in hearing that the name of the last baronet 
was Arthur, and that he was the elder brother of 
Sir Charles. He had married and gone to Italy, 
where he perished with his wife and child—it was 
pposed of an epidemic fever. It was at his 
death, that Sir Charles succeeded to the estate 
and title. His youth had been a very wild one. 
I had been some weeks in gleaning this infur- 
mation, and was now turning my attention to 
the exploration of the old part of the house, and 
unless something encouraging should occur 
within a few days, I was resolved to throw up 
my commission. None of my fellow-servants, 
except Ratcliffe, dared to go near the old wing 
at night. Various ghostly sights and sounds 
were, by common rumor, connected with these 
ancient rooms and corridors. But the chief one 
among the ghosts was a female figure, robed in 
white, which walked there between midnight and 
morning. It was popularly supposed to be the 
departed spirit of a certain heiress of the Wil- 
loughbys, who, years ago, had gone mad and 
killed herself—* all for love.” 
To most of the upper rooms of the old wing 
T had no difficulty in gaining access, but the main 
corridor, which communicated with the apart- 
ments on the ground floor of this portion of the 
house, was always locked. To the door of this 
passage, however, I had obtained a key, and 
was determined to use it. The night after I got 
hold of it, I waited until the house was quiet, 
and then rose and made for the haunted corridor. 
There was a bright moon, and I thought it best 
to take no light. I was always armed. My key 
answered the purpose admirably, and ina few 
minutes I was within the much-dreaded passage. 
I advanced cautiously, peering into all the rooms, 
right and left. Presently I came to a staircase, 
which I ascended, but was stopped by a door, 
locked and barred. This door opened in the di- 
rection of Sir Charles’s own private apartments. 














away to my own chamber. 


at leisure. 


it had partially fallen down. 


resolved to find out. I went back to the wine- 
vault, and returned with a crowbar I had been 
using. Half an hour’s work enabled me to get 
through what proved to be the back wall of a 
vaulted chamber, some fifteen feet square. In- 
stead of a boy, I found a man, pale, feeble and 
attenuated, with long matted hair and beard, and 
evidently insane. He was continually repeating 
the names of “ Anna” and “ Arthur,” with oc- 
casionally a moan which made me shudder. As 
the miserable man sat on his straw pallet, gazing 
vacantly at me, I saw that he had little Arthur's 
eyes, even to their expression. While watching 
him, I heard a light footstep without, the door 
was unlocked, and Mrs. Jones entered! As she 
came in, I stepped behind the door, and while 
her back was turned, shut and locked it with the 
key she had left in the lock. When she saw me, 
she started back and screamed faintly. 

“Mrs. Jones,” said I, “I see you know me. 
I have only a word or two to say toyou. Do as 
Itell you, and I will befriend you as far as I can; 
refuse, and you, as well as your infamous employ- 
er, shall meet with the utmost rigor of the law. 
I know that is Sir Arthur Willoughby, and I 
know his son Arthur is in these dungeons.” 
Before I had finished, Mrs. Jones fell on her 
knees, begged for mercy, and assured me she 
would have confessed everything long ago, if she 
had not been afraid Sir Charles would take her 
life, as he certainly would. 

“You need have no fear of him,” said I. 
“ Though his insane brother and nephew cannot 
hold this property, the power it confers will not 
be his much longer. All I want you to do now 
is to set little Arthur at liberty, and then let us out 
by the back door of the old wing.” 

I had been speaking at random to Mrs. Jones, 
and taking for granted what I only guessed at, 
but I had hit the mark. Ina few minutes Ar- 
thur was at liberty, and we brought him back to 
the cell where his father was, whom he had not 
seen for five years. He was grown, but not 
much changed. He did not recognize me. As I 
was leading him to his father, a noise at the door 
caused me to turn round, and as I did so, I saw 
the face of Sir Charles Willoughby, with every 
bad passion that agitates the heart of man con- 
centrated there in one focus of horrible malignity. 
“ Die, traitress!” he said, and before I could 
advance a single step, he had plunged a dagger 
into the heart of Mrs. Jones. I had hardly time 
to draw a bowie knife, when he sprang upon me. 
The fury which animated him was almost super- 
natural, but I was younger and a stronger man 
than he. I was anxious to disarm him, and I 














| would have done so, if his fellow-scoundrel, Rat- 
| cliffe, had not appeared upon the scene, armed 
| witha heavy club. The moment I saw this, I 
| began to press upon my adversary with all my 
| strength, for I now felt that it was his life, or 
| mine. The valet aimed a tremendous blow at 
I sprang aside and partially avoided 
it, while at the same instant almost, I drove my 


ave me food for thought. 
Pig sth proved to me I had io whose shores they are loattily driven by stress of 
dered on the right walnut ; the question now was, 
how to crack it, and get at the kernel of the 
mystery which had so baffled me. The next day 
I was at work in the cellar, clearing out an old 
wine-vault. I was all alone, and could ruminate 
My reflections were somewhat sud- 
denly interrupted. I wanted to move out of my 
way an old beam, which had been imbedded in 
the wall ..1t...e0—nos. wane dere crashy ana a 
shower of stones and dirt, making a great hole 
in the wall. Behind this hole was a cavity I de- 
termined to explore. I procured a light, and 
clambered over the rubbish into it. These cellars 
were beneath the old wing of the mansion, and 
the walls were in many places very much dilapi- 
dated. I had advanced perhaps fifty feet, when 
I heard a human voice. I stopped and listened. 
It came through the wall on the left side, where 
I asked who was 
there. The only answer was a groan several 
times repeated. ‘Can poor little Arthur he im- 
mured in that dungeon?” I said to myself. I was 


knife to the hilt in Charles Willoughhy’s throat. 
The bludgeon had descended on my shoulder, 
and momentarily paralyzed my left arm, but the 
blow was not repeated. Ratcliffe saw that his 
master had received the punishment due to his 
crimes, and immediately fled with the greatest 
precipitation. During the combat the insane fath- 
er and son had stood within a few feet of us, and 
both had been plentifully sprinkled by the life- 
blood of brother and uncle. The excitement of 
both was painful to behold. I gazed at them 
with intense interest. Sanity and insanity hung 
trembling in the balance, as if a feather’s weight 
would cause one or the other to preponderate. 
As they stood face to face, a dim consciousness 
of each other’s identity was evidently dawning 
upon their benighted minds, while both were 
struggling piteously with the mental darkness 
which still prevented full and perfect recognition. 
Apin might have been heard to drop, as the 
boy whispered doubtfully, “ Papa!” The spell 
was broken. 

“ Arthur—my child! my child!” shrieked 
the father, as he clasped his long lost boy 
to his heart. And both were from that mo- 
ment as sound and sane as any of their race. 

I will not dwell upon what remains to be told. 
Charles Willoughby was the victim of passions 
fostered and rendered ungovernable by long in- 
dulgence. He loved the bride of his elder broth- 
er, Anna Osburne, and to revenge her rejection 
of him, murdered her in the presence of her hus- 
band and child,both of whom became insane from 
the terrible shock. ‘This happened at Naples. 
The murderer found means to prove the death of 
both, and to get his brother secretly immured at 
the old wing, at Walnuts. Little Arthur was 
first abandoned in the streets of Paris, and after- 
wards stolen from me, when I tried to preserve 
him, and taken to Walnuts also, where he was 
found as I have stated. 

Ratcliffe was eventually caught, and with 
difficulty escaped the gallows. He was trans- 
ported. My little Archur still lives, and is now 
Sir Arthur Willoughby, and the best and truest 
friend I have on earth. 





some time, but all remained quiet, and I stole ma 





Remember that though the realm of death 
seems an enemy’s country to most men, on 


weather ; to the wise man it is the desired port 
where he moors his bark gladly, as in some 
quiet haven of the Fortunate Isles; it is the 
golden west into which his sun sinks. 
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rDhis is the silo Gsued by the subscriber on 
the first of January next. It is intended, as 
its name indicates, fur the Home Circir, and 
its individuality will consist in its forming just 
such a journal as any father, brother, or friend 
would introduce to the fireside. It will be 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 

each number complete in itself, and being of the 
mammoth size, will afford a vast amount of en- 
tertaining reading. No continued stories will be 
introduced, nor advertisements admitted ; sothat 
the object of the greatest variety and complete- 
ness will be attained. It will be printed in that 
convenient and favorite shape, the Foro Form, 
presenting in each number thirty-two large 
columns of original and really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This new journal will be full to the brim each 
week of finely wriiten stories, sketches, adven- 
tures, biographies of eminent men and of fa- 
mous women, prose and poetic gems, all that is 
worthy of note in the foreign and domestic news, 
gossip of the day, sparkling gems from new 
books, and wit and humor, forming a most capti- 
vating weekly melange. The plan of its issue, 
which has long been perfecting, will render it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 

everywhere, north, south, east and west. It will 
be entirely neutral in politics, and all sectional 
and sectarian matters, preferring to make itself a 
Wetcome Guest to each and all, rather than 
to indulge in jarring discussions. No vulgar 
word or line will ever sully its fair pages, which 
will address themselves to the best taste and appre- 
ciation of every one. In all respects it will be 


FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 





the whole design being from original plans, in- 
tended to introduce to the public a corps of NEw 
AND BRILLIANT WRITERS; and it will follow 
the lead of no other journal that is published. It 
will present a chaste and elegant heading, and be 
printed upon heavy, fine white paper, on a rich, 
clear font of type, cast expressly for it. Thus 
forming of 
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THE WELCOME GUEST, 
a charming visitor for any family in the land. 
In the editorial conduct of the paper, a corps of 
lady contributors has been organized, as well as 
several sterling writers of the other sex; and it 
is promised that no weekly journal in the worid 
shall excel it in pleasing variety, and the univer- 
sal interest of each successive issue. 
Owning one of the oldest and largest newspa- 
per establishments in the United States, the sub- 
scriber possesses unlimited facilities which ensure 
the completeness and excellence of this new 
weekly journal. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


express the same thought than in Boglish Fir 
are termed ‘sons of the band,’ aod leaves, *'¢ 
hair A river len © water road,” and the moon, * 
night travelling sun Arrows are ‘cane bulle 
and bows, © wooden guns 

Startcian.—The tast British census, im tte stativth 
the employment of women, re 4 that there + 
200,000 female servants, and & 
One item in the latter list was 
women who not merely preside 
buy stock, pat down meat, aod drive a cart, if neces 

Grovasenen — Florida and Louisiana have a lee ©! 
tion «bore the ma than aay of the other Btates of 
Vaion. A considerable portion of Loulsiana ts 
than a hundred feet above thie water, and no par 
the State bas an elevation of more than @ve huad 
feet above the sea 

Piscaron —The Dateh alwaye kill @eh the moment ¢ 
are taken Out of the water, and they remain plump 
of better Mavor than those which are allowed to ex) 







our fishermen 


1783 wo 1867, the kiogdom of Naples lost at least 1 
inhabitants by the 


in home 
ten inches to the mile, has ite current so secelerate. 
to destroy its bank. In such cases the water apr 


evasion of rapids and pools 
Tussvis —Sheridan ts said to have written the beat ov 
dy (the “School for Seandal’'), the best opera 
* Duenna’’), and the best afterplece (the '* Critic 
the Engli#h language So that Moore did not exe 
rate when he wrote of him that 


he ren 


Loudoa in lodd, when a Captain Bailey set up 
They occastoved such ti) feellng that the following 


Ber was limited Twenty years later three hun 
coaches were ticensed in Londen aloge, 

M. D., Washiogton, D. C.—The standard of weighty 
@ri.inally taken from the eare of wheat, whener 
lowest denomination of weights we have bs stil! oa) 


Bible, which is in the Uth verse of the 111th Pela 
— ooo 
HUMBOLDT. 

Mr. Bayard Taylor lectured in this city « 
days since upon the life and character of 
great man. The lecturer said, that, as the 
flowered but once in a hundred years, « 
world's greatness came forth only in rare yx 
Such a year was 1769, which produced Ca 
Walter Scott, Wellington, Napoleon, and Ii 
boldt. His infancy and childhood were + 
under the most fi ble cire ; mu 
teacher, George Foster, was the translat: 














his walks with him, so that he had mastere: 
Linnean system at twelve years of age. 

led him to other studies, as he found that 
was a part of all. He studied nearly a: 


mony, and set oat his survey of the world, 
special reference to the tropical regions, 
Bonpland he projected several journeys. 
first which he accomplished was in 1709, | 


ica. He had an absolute hanger for knowle 
The only gratification which he had ever bh 


the reception of a paper from Humboldt cou 


projected a journey into Central Asia and Thi 


able to accomplish it. His later journey + 
Russia was undertaken when sixty years old. 
was difficult tosay in what Humboldt was gr 
because it was difficult to say in what he was 


con. The labors of his life were but colo: 
fragments of a plan too vast for any single m 
to complete. His dream was not merely of 
general survey of the earth, but of the discov: 
of those eternal laws which governed its creat: 
and which regulated its existence. He inten 
a journey of discovery into Central Asia « 
Thibet, and, when the observations of that j« 
ney had been reduced to scientific resuly 
search for the secrets of Africa. Then, fr 
the height of his vast experience, overlook 
every realm of physical knowledge, he wo 
strive to comprehend the laws of that div 
wisdom from which the order of the crea: 
moved. 

Mr. Taylor said that when he first visi 
Humboldt he showed him a chameleon, and 
pointing out his singular eyes, said, “ One 
culiarity of this creature is his power of look 
two ways at the same time. He can lift 
eye to heaven, while the other remains fixe: 
the earth, There are many clergymen who by 
the same faculty.” Hambwoldt’s mind was 
most a phenomenon, in that he possessed b 
the investigating and, generalizing faculties 
was not bewildered by details. Lady Mor; 
anid of his mind, “ It reminds me of the tran: 
an clephant; it can soap an oak or pick u 
pin.” Macaulay himself, who it was eaid o 
repeat the whole of the Paradise Lost, must y 
to Humboldt in memory. A friend of Mr. ‘I 
lor, who was engaged in a work on Vales 
called on him to discuss some point relatin 
the topography of Jerusalem. Astonished at 
familiarity with the streets and houses of 
Holy City, he asked, * How long is it sinee y 
excellency was in Jerusalem?” Humboldt 
awered, “I have never been there, but sixty y: 
ago 1 intended going, and prepared myse 
On Mr. Taylor's last interview with him, 
evinced an astonishing recollection of « | 
German town which he had not seen for f 
years. In hie memory he had the vein of I 
Burke, Jefferson and Miraheaa ; and the fore 
of the Orinoco were before him in bie dream 
His descriptions of tropical ecenery had inep 
the greatest living landscape painter, Freder 
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im long agony. This hint is worthy the atteation 
Hisrontan —In the course of seventy-five re, fro 
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ts of earthquakes, or more the 
1500 « year out of an average popu sation of sia millior 
ks LM, Concord, N. iH Riteabeth Hassett Brow 
ing, at the last advices, was residing with her hust. 
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they were protibited from running; but two » 
afterwards they were permitted te rua, but the b 


grain. 
Reaver.—The word “ reverend " occurs only once |: 


Robinson Crusoe, that fiction more real than 
reality. He taught the boy Humboldt botan 


sciences with persons eminent in those scie: 
Well prepared in all, he at last sold his )) 


Spain to the Spanish possessions in South An 
He seldom referred to himself in his wo 
him express at any honor paid to him, wa: 
California, called the Humboldt News. | 
first journey, he said, consumed twenty year: 


his life, and nearly all his patrimony. He : 


and it was the regret of his life that he was : 


great. He was as general as Aristotle and |. 

















would have done s0, if his fellow-scoundrel, Rat- 
cliffe, had not appeared upon the scene, armed 
with a heavy club. The moment I saw this, I 
vegan to press upon my adversary with all my 
strength, for I now felt that it was his life, or 
mine. The valet aimed a tremendous blow at 
iy head. I sprang aside and partially avoided 
t, while at the same instant almost, I drove my 
cnife to the hilt in Charles Willoughby’s throat. 
The bludg had 4d ded on my shoulder, 
and momentarily paralyzed my left arm, but the 
blow was not repeated. Ratcliffe saw that his 
master had received the punishment due to his 
crimes, and immediately fled with the greatest 
precipitation. During the combat the insane fath- 
er and son had stood within a few feet of us, and 
both had been plentifally sprinkled by the life- 
blood of brother and uncle. The excitement of 
both was painful to behold. I gazed at them 
with intense interest. Sanity and insanity hung 
trembling in the balance, as if a feather’s weight 
would cause one or the other to preponderate. 
As they stood face to face, a dim consciousness 
| of each other’s identity was evidently dawning _ 
| upon their benighted minds, while both were 
struggling piteously with the mental darkness 
which still prevented full and perfect recognition. 
Apin might have been heard to drop, as the 
boy whispered doubtfully, “Papa!” The spell 
| was broken. 
| “Arthar—my child! my child!” shrieked 
| the father, as he clasped his long lost boy 
to his heart. And both were from that mo- 
ment as sound and sane as any of their race. 

I will not dwell upon what remains to be told. 
Charles Willoughby was the victim of passions 
fostered and rendered ungovernable by long in- 
dulgence. He loved the bride of his elder broth- 
er, Anna Osburne, and to revenge her rejection 
of him, murdered her in the presence of her hus- 
band and child,both of whom became insane from 
the terrible shock. ‘This happened at Naples. 
The murderer found means to prove the death of 
both, and to get his brother secretly immured at 
the old wing, at Walnuts. Little Arthur was 
first abandoned in the streets of Paris, and after- 
wards stolen from me, when I tried to preserve 
him, and taken to Walnuts also, where he was 
found as I have stated. 

liffe was e lly caught, and with 
difficulty escaped the gallows. He was trans- 
ported. My little Arthur still lives, and is now 
Sir Arthur Willoughby, and the best and truest 
friend I have on earth. 











Remember that though the realm of death 
seems an enemy’s country to most men, on 
whose shores they are loathly driven by stress of 
weather ; to the wise man it is the desired port 
where he moors his bark gladly, as in some 
quiet haven of the Fortunate Isles; it is the 
golden west into which his sun sinks. 
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mammoth size, will afford a vast amount of en- 
tertaining reading. No continued stories will be 
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the object of the greatest variety and complete- 
ness will be attained. It will be printed in that 
convenient and favorite shape, the For1o Form, 
presenting in each number thirty-two large 
columns of original and really 
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books, and wit and humor, forming a most capti- 
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which has long been perfecting, will render it 
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and sectarian matters, preferring to make itself a 
WEtcome Guest to each and all, rather than 
to indulge in jarring discussions. No vulgar 
word or line will ever sully its fair pages, which 
will address themselves to the best taste and appre- 
ciation of every one. In all respects it will be 
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the whole design being from original plans, in- 
tended to introduce to the public a corps of NEW 
AND BRILLIANT WRITERS; and it will follow 
the lead of no other journal that is published. It 
will present a chaste and elegant heading, and be 
| Printed upon heavy, fine white paper, on a rich, 
| clear font of type, cast expressly for it. Thus 
j forming of 
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a charming visitor for any family in the land. 
In the editorial conduct of the paper, a corps of 
, lady contributors has been organized, as well as 
, Several sterling writers of the other sex ; and it 
| is promised that no weekly journal in the world 
shall excel it in pleasing variety, and the univer- 
sal interest of each successive issue. 

Owning one of the oldest and largest newspa- 
per establishments in the United States, the sub- 
scriber possesses unlimited facilities which ensure 
the completeness and excellence of this new 
weekly journal, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lrxcoist.—The Choctaw language, like all Indian tongues, 
is so imperfect, that many more words are required to 
express the same thought than in English. Fingers 
are termed. ‘**sons of the hand,’’ and leaves, ** tree 
hair’ A river isa ‘* water road,” and the moon, ‘ the 
night travelling sun.’ Arrows are ‘cane-bullets,” 

ws, ‘‘ wooden guns ” 

Sratictan.—The last British census, in its statistics of 
the employment of women, reported that there were 
200,000 female servants, and 500.000 business women. 
One item in the latter list was 25.000 butchers’ wives, 
women who not merely preside over the business, but 
buy stock, put down meat, and drive a cart, if necessary. 

Grocaarner.—Florida and Louisiana have a less eleva- 
tion above the sea than any of the other States of the 
Union. A considerable portion of Louisiana is less 
than a hundred feet above tide water, and no part of 
the State has an elevation of more than five hundred 
feet above the sea. 

Piscator —The Dutch always kill fish the moment they 
are taken out of the water, and they remain plump and 
of better flavor than those which are allowed to expire 
im long agony. This hint is worthy the attention of 
our fishermwnen. 

Hisrortan —In the course of seventy-five years, from 
1783 to 1857, the kingdom of Naples lost at least 111,000 
inhabitants by the effects of earthquakes, or more than 
1500 a year out of an average popuiation of six millions. 
rs. L. M , Concord, N. H —Elizabeth Bassett Brown- 
ing, at the last advices, was residing with her husband 


ee. 

Mippixsex FaRMer.—A river having a slope greater than 
ten inches to the mile, has its current so accelerated 
to destroy its bank. In such cases the water spreads 
over @ large surface, and the current is a constant suc- 
cession of rapids and pools. 

Tuespis —Sheridan is said to have written the best come- 
dy (the “School for Scandal”’), the best opera (the 
‘*Duenna”’), and the best afterpiece (the ‘‘ Critic ”), in 
the English language. So that Moore did not exagge- 
rate when he wrote of him that 

‘he ran 
Through each mode of the lyre, and was master of all.’’ 

Cc. € , Newburyport, Mass.—Coaches were first started in 
Loudon in 1034, when ptain Bailey set up four. 
They occasioued such ill feeling that the following year 
they were prohibited from running; but two years 
afterwards they were permitted to rua, but the num- 
ber was limited. Twenty years later three hundred 
couches were licensed in Londen alone. 

M. D., Washington, D. C.—The standard of weights was 
eri.inally taken from the ears of wheat, whence the 
lowest denomination of weights we have is still called a 


grain. 
ReapeR.—The word ‘‘ reverend ” oceurs only once in the 
Bible, which is in the 9th verse of the 111th Psalm. 





HUMBOLDT. 

Mr. Bayard Taylor lectured in this city a few 
days since upon the life and character of this 
great man. The lecturer said, that, as the aloe 
flowered but once in a hundred years, so the 
world’s greatness came forth only in rare years. 
Such a year was 1769, which produced Cuvier, 
Walter Scott, Wellington, Napoleon, and Hum- 
boldt. His infancy and childhood were spent 
under the most favorable circumstances ; and his 
teacher, George Foster, was the translator of 
Robinson Crusoe, that fiction more real than any 
reality. He taught the boy Humboldt botany in 
his walks with him, so that he had mastered the 
Linnean system at twelve years of age. This 
led him to other studies, as he found that each 
was a part of all. He studied nearly all the 
sciences with persons eminent in those sciences. 
Well prepared in all, he at last sold his patri- 
mony, and set out his survey of the world, with 
special reference to the tropical regions. With 
Bonpland he projected several journeys. The 
first which he accomplished was in 1799, from 
Spain to the Spanish possessions in South Amer- 
ica. He had an absolute hunger for knowledge. 
He seldom referred to himself in his works. 
The only gratification which he had ever heard 
him express at any honor paid to him, was at 
the reception of a paper from Humboldt county, 
California, called the Humboldt News. This 
first journey, he said, consumed twenty years of 
his life, and nearly all his patrimony. He had 
projected a journey into Central Asia and Thibet, 
and it was the regret of his life that he was not 
able to accomplish it. His later journey into 
Russia was undertaken when sixty years old. It 
was difficult tosay in what Humboldt was great, 
because it was difficult to say in what he was not 
great. He was as general as Aristotle and Ba- 
con. The labors of his life were but colossal 
fragments of a plan too vast for any single mind 
to complete. His dream was not merely of the 
general survey of the earth, but of the discovery 
of those eternal laws which governed its creation, 
and which regulated its existence. He intended 
a journey of discovery into Central Asia and 
Thibet, and, when the observations of that jour- 
ney had been reduced to scientific results, a 
search for the secrets of Africa. Then, from 
the height of his vast experience, overlooking 
every realm of physical knowledge, he would 
strive to comprehend the laws of that divine 
wisdom from which the order of the creation 
moved. 

Mr. Taylor said that when he first visited 
Humboldt he showed him a chameleon, and after 
pointing out his singular eyes, said, “‘ One pe- 
euliarity of this creature is his power of looking 
two ways at the same time. He can lift one 
eye to heaven, while the other remains fixed to 
the earth. There are many clergymen who have 
the same faculty.” Humboldt’s mind was al- 
most a phenomenon, in that he possessed both 
the investigating and generalizing faculties. He 
was not bewildered by details. Lady Morgan 
said of his mind, “ It reminds me of the trank of 
an elephant; it can snap an oak or pick up a 
pin.” Macaulay himself, who it was said could 
repeat the whole of the Paradise Lost, must yield 
to Humboldt in memory. A friend of Mr. Tay- 
lor, who was engaged in a work on Palestine, 
called on him to discuss some point relating to 
the topography of Jerusalem. Astonished at his 
familiarity with the streets and houses of the 
Holy City, he asked, “ How long is it since your 
excellency was in Jerusalem?” Humboldt an- 
swered, “ I have never been there, but sixty years 
ago I intended going, and prepared myself.” 
On Mr. Taylor’s last interview with him, he 
evinced an astonishing recollection of a little 
German town which he had not seen for forty 
years. In his memory he had the voices of Pitt, 
Burke, Jetterson and Mirabeau ; and the forests 
of the Orinoco were before him in his dreams. 
His descriptions of tropical scenery had inspired 
the greatest living landscape painter, Frederick 


Church, whoee picture, the Heart of the Andes, 
was painted in the hope that Humboldt might 
some day see it. He was simple-hearted, honest 
and republican. In the summer he lived with the 
king, and in the winter in the house of his ser- 
vant. The stars and crosses which were show- 
ered upon him by kings and emperors were found 
neglected and covered with dust after his death. 
At first, sacrificing everything to his love for 
knowledge, honors such as no statesman ever 
won, were laid at his feet. His i 


EDITORIAL INEDROPS. 

Some of our city butter is certainly stronger 
than Doctor Windship, the strong man. 

Doctor Green, of Worcester, Mass., has given 
seven thousand volumes for a city library. 

Little Dolly Dutton, who was smaller than 
Tom Thumb, died at Brooklyn, N. Y., lately. 

The Union House, Montpelier, Vt., was de- 
stroyed by fire recently. Loss $8000. 

The patent right of a new plow was lately sold 





appearance harmonized with his character. 
His portrait, taken at forty, when his hair was 
perfectly white, was but slightly different from 
that taken at eighty-eight. During a large por- 
tion of his life he slept but three hours and a 
half. “Now,” he added, speaking to Mr. Tay- 
lor, “Iam so old that I need a great deal of rest, 
and have extended my allowance to four hours 
anda half.” His muscular strength was slight. 
When a machine for testing muscular strength 
was tested by the members of the French Acad- 
emy, he was the weakest among them all. But 
he had what was better—great capacity of labor 
and endurance. Mr. Taylor concluded with a 
glowing eulogium. He said that the universe 
now perpetuated his glory. The palms of the 
tropics, borne at his funeral, would keep his 
memory forever green. Rivers, vales, moun- 
tains, and glaciers of Arctic ice rejoiced to bear 
his name. Chimborazo re-echoed it, and among 
the asteriods a planet Al dra was chanti 
triumphantly in the chorus of the stars. 
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A NEW VOLUME. 

After the present number of our paper, we 
shall commence the jifteenth volume, and fifteenth 
year of publication of The Flag of our Union. 
We have completed arrangements whereby the 
paper will be greatly improved, and shall appear 
in an entirely new and beautiful dress from top 
to toe, a new head, and upon fine white paper. 
The Flag was the pioneer of the papers of its 
class in this country, and it has ever labored to 
merit the large and still growing popularity it 
enjoys. We are constantly adding to our list of 
contributors, and do not hesitate to declare that 
no miscellaneous journal published, has a larger 
or more popular list of writers engaged upon its 
columns. We shall commence the new year 
with a brilliant original novelette, from the ex- 
perienced and favorite pen of Francis A. 
Dorivace, Esq., entitled 


THE POLICE SPY: 


—OR,— 


The Secret Crimes of Paris, 
illustrated in Champney’s best style. We are 
resolved that the next volume, with the advan- 
tage of the past fourteen years’ experience, shall 
be the best that has ever issued from our estab- 
lishment. The great number embraced in our 
subscription list, renders it very desirable that 
our patrons should renew their subscriptions at 
once, so that our mail books may be properly 
arranged at the very commencement of the new 
volume. 





“Tne Poxtce Spry: or, The Secret Crimes 
of Paris.”—This novelette, from the pen of 
Francis A. Darivage, the author of some of our 
most popular stories, opens a vein in the mystery 
of life we have never yet explored. Though the 
scene lies in France, it treats of subjects and ad- 
ventures of universal interest. The great centre 
of modern civilization has from time to time 
been the theatre of appalling crimes, as remark- 
able for their audacity and ingenuity as for their 
long impunity. One of these plots against the 
laws and social order, well authenticated by the 
criminal records, is the theme of the forthcoming 
novelette, the leading character of which is one 
of those secret agents whose daring adroitness 
and success have made the French police re- 
nowned through the wide world. The story 
abounds in exciting incidents and hairbreadth 
escapes, and the denouement is at once terrible 
and dramatic. “ Zhe Police Spy” cannot fail 
to prove one of the most popular in our brilliant 
series of novelettes. 





Our new Parer.—We intend to make The 
Welcome Guest such a brilliant and valuable 
weekly journal, that our subscribers to the Flag 
will be sure to want both papers, the plan of each 
being entirely different, and the two furnished 
together for $3 a year. Those who take both 
will be in receipt of an amount of delightful 
reading and valuable information which that sum 
of money can procure in no other way. Any 
person already a subscriber to the Flag, shall 
have The Welcome Guest for $1 50 a year. 


Pretty Goop.—A dignitary of the Spanish 
church has published in the Epoca an appeal to 
the government to establish the papal authority, 
and to co-operate with France and Austria for 
the subjection of heretical England. This is an 
idea worthy of the broken down and debased 
government of Castile. 








ProritaBLE Vixe.—A poor woman in the 
county of Santa Barbara, California, has but one 
grape vine. This bore in 1857 five thousand 
bunches of beautiful grapes, each bunch weigh- 
ing over a pound, yielding her the handsome 
sum of four hundred dollars. 





InTERESTING.—We looked in at Sears’s Me- 
nagerie, Hanover Street, the other day, and 
spent a half hour much interested and amused. 
Those baby lions are immense pets. 





THeatRicaL.—It is said that the present en- 
gagement of the Ravels, at the Boston Theatre, 
will net sufficient profit to the management to 
pay the rent of the house for the entire year. 


$< 

PLeasvureE-SEEKERS.—In London more peo- 
ple go out of the city Sundays on excursion par- 
ties, than attend the churches, a fact that alarms 
the clergy. 





Tue Wetcome Guest—Will be published 
next week, and for sale everywhere for four cents. 





New Cnurcn.—Dr. Gannett’s new church, 
on Arlington Street, is rapidly progressing. 











in Tallah Florida, for $250,000. 

Mrs Fanny Kemble has been reading Shak- 
speare in Boston with brilliant success. 

Washington city is said to be wonderfully gay 
the present winter, and full of people. 

Paper money was first issued by the conti- 
nental Congress in the year 1775. 

The Ravels pocketed thousands of dollars by 
their late engagement at the Boston Theatre. 

Max Maretzek, the musical leader, has got 
into an opera war in Havana. 

Marine losses on the English and American 
coasts this season have been fearfully great. 

A Jewish millionnare lately died in London, be- 
queathing several millions of dollars in charities. 

The grandson of Tecumseh is now a physician 
in good practice, in Natchez, Mississippi. 

Mr. Geo. Coleman shot himself through the 
heart accidentally, with a pistol, at Nantucket. 

Look out next week for our new and brilliant 
paper, Zhe Welcome Guest. 

The value of the grape crop in Ohio for the 
present year is over one million dollars. 

New York State exports 12,000,000 Ibs. of 
cheese per annum to England. 

The population of the American continent is 
set down at nearly 70,000,000 souls. 

We have had a very little sleighing in Boston, 
but nothing to brag of yet. 

Maria Carr, poor girl, took poison and died in 
New Orleans. Disappointed love! 

There is said to be enormous quantities of grain 
stored throughout the Western States. 

Mr. Booth, the tragedian, cleared $3500 by his 
late Boston engagement at the Howard. 

The public library of this city is a noble insti- 
tution, and daily increasing in books. 

Page’s Venus, beautiful beyond compare, has 
left us, and is now exhibiting in Philadelphia. 

Horses, we observe, are selling here just now 
for about one half their actual value. 





INSTINCT OR PRESENTIMENT. 

A gentleman, an acquaintance of the cele- 
brated French authoress, Madame Beaumond, 
was about making a pleasure trip on the river 
with a party of friends. Everything was ready, 
and he was just entering the boat, when his 
sister, a deaf mute, came suddenly and most 
anxiously running along, and seizing her broth- 
er’s arm and coat, tried to keep him back, but, 
finding this unavailable, she threw herself at his 
feet, and, taking hold of his knees, expressed by 
the most imploring gestures, her wish that he 
should desist from going on the water. Touched 
by the painful, entreating expression in the face 
and posture of tho deaf mute, several persons 
joined in the prayers of the poor unfortunate girl, 
and her brother finally yielded to their wishes. 
It was fortunate that he did so, for the boat had 
gone but a short distance on the river when a 
sudden gust of wind made it capsize. Several 
of the company found a watery grave, and he, 
who could not even swim, would no doubt have 
met with the same fate, if his sister, by some 
divine presentiment, had not prevented his going. 

Professor Buchiner, at Marburg, being once in 
very pleasant company, felt a strong desire to go 
home and remove his bed from its old place to 
another corner of his bedroom. He yielded to 
the impulse. Having done so, he felt again at 
ease, and went back to his friends. During the 
night a large portion of the ceiling of the room, 
just at the spot where his bed formerly stood, 
crumbled down, and would no doubt have 
crushed him to death had it not been removed 
from there. 





Tne rast Nomper.—The present number of 
our paper is the last of the volume and the year. 
Oar friends will please renew their subscriptions 
immediately, so that there may be no break in 
the receipt of the paper, as we stop all subscrip- 
tions at the expiration of the time paid for. 
Nert week we shall appear in an entirely new 
dress, and with a very beautiful new heading, in- 
troducing, also, some new contributors. The 
brilliant, original novelette of the Potice Sry 
will be commenced in next week’s number. 





Ir LOOKS THREATENING.—The condition of 
France and England as it regards each other, 
just now. What fearful carnage would ensue in 
case of war between two such neighbors. France 
is far ahead of England in war materials and 
men to use them, and generals to lead; but we 
have entire confidence in British pluck. 





ExpreEssivE.—Bulwer calls a newspaper “ the 
common reservoir into which every stream pours 
its living waters, and at which every man may 
come to drink.” 





PasstnG away.—Poor old Venice is fast 
going to the dogs. Under Austrian rule her 
population is dwindling away, and her ancient 
magnificence decaying. 





S.Leicnine.—There is good sleighing through- 
out all the northern part of the State of Maine, 
and indeed all through the northern portions of 
New England. 





Savines Banxs.—We are told that the Bos- 
ton savings banks never before held so large an 
amount in deposit as they do at the present time. 





Scuwmary.—When a bank suspends in Aus- 
tralia, they take the president to a neighboring 
tree and serve him in the same manner. 





Goop.—The town of Corinth, Maine, has 
produced 80,000 bushels of potatoes this year. 





Yaskee Norrons.—Connecticut sends an- 
nually to England two hundred thousand clocks. 





Foreign tems. 


One song at the Schiller festival in the Crystal 
Palace, at Sydenham, was sang by 1000 male 
and female voices, and 20,000 people heard it. 

The London Post’s Paris correspondent says 
that Austria is threatening to plunge Europe into 
a war again, if Piedmont dares cerry on her pol- 
icy of annexation. 

Fourteen youths, implicated in the late plot in 
Turkey, were, without trial, tied up in sacks, 
with a thirty-pound shot at their feet, and quietly 
thrown into the Bosphorus. 

The ladies of the French court are in open re- 
bellion against the emperor. It is said they do 
not at all like the “ dethronement of crinoline ” 
or short delaine dresses. 

There are six large hospitals in Loudon, hav- 
ing 2000 beds, and over 200,000 persons are an- 
nually treated as in-and-out patients, connected 
with these hospitals. 

A Florence letter states that the project of 

blishing direct ¢ ication by steam, be- 
tween Italy and America has, like all the others 
before it, fallen flat to the ground. 

The Emperor of Russia has approved and 
confirmed the statutes of a society lately organ- 
ized in Russia, to afford pecuniary assistance 
to poor scientific and literary men and their 
families. 

The strike of the buiiders in London ‘=: ¥tiia- 
ally at an end. The sufferings of the families 
that have been victims to the movement are said 
to be very great, and will be aggravated by cold 
weather, which has now set in. 

An old lady named Forrester, resident in 
Bridgelane, Perth, has now attained the patri- 
archal age of 104 years. She was born in the 
year 1755, enjoys ordinary health, and is in pos- 
session of most of her faculties. 

Protestant clergymen are allowed to travel in 
Russia only under many perplexing restrictions, 
which amount, in fact, to a prohibition of any- 
thing like free movement. Fesnecially provoking 
are the restrictions, when missionary or pulpit 
efforts are intended. 

The widow of Balzac is married to Gigoux, 
the painter and expert of the Louvre. The con- 
dition of the marriage is singuiar enough. 
The lady is to retain the name of Balzac, even 
in signing legal documents, and to be called in 
her domestic circle by no other aame than that of 
her first husband, from whose glory she will not 
depart. 











Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


If we love ourselves overmuch, nobody else 
will love us at all. 

Every age needs the influence of every other 
age to keep it healthfal. 

Truth wants no champica who is not as ready 
to be struck, as to strike, for her. 

Watching for riches consumeth the ficsh, and 
the care thereof driveth away sleep. 

What the Christian world wants is more love. 
Love rules his kingdom without a sword. 

A man is not necessarily in error who enter- 
tains views and opini widely diff from 
ours. 


That virtue which depends on opinion, looks 
. secrecy alone, and could not be trusted in a 
esert. 


No duty requires thee to shut out beauty, or 
to neglect the influences that may unite thee with 
heaven. 

Look back over the past, and see how many 
of those whom the world once abused are now 
the world’s idols. 

Prosperity ought not to build us up of stone. 
We ought to grow softer, like fruit, beneath its 
ripening sun. 

A man is not necessarily bad because a dog 
barks at him, and an honest man is never the 
worsé because a dog barks at him. 


You must make it quite clear to your mind 
which you are most bent upon—popularity or 
usefulness—else you may happen to miss both. 

If a man propound ideas in advance of the 
world, the world in its progress will come up to 
them, as certainly as the world continues to 
exist. 

There is scarcely anything more harmless 
than political or party malice. It is best to leave 
it to itself. Opposition and diction are 
the only means of giving it life or duration. 

The difference between war and peace has 
been well defined by one of the ancients: ‘In 
the time of peace, the sons bury their fathers ; 
in the time of war, the fathers bury their sons.” 

“A great lie,” says the poet Crabbe, “is like 
a great fish on dry land ; it may fret and jing, 
and make a frightfal bother, but it cannot hurt 
Lee hg have only to keep still and it will die 
of itself.” 














Hoker’'s Budget. 


Did the horseman who “scoured the plain,”’ 
use soap # 

Speaking coolly of a Frecw.—Calling him a 
“ nice swell (an ice well) !” 

The young man who pays his addresses tc 
dumb belles is in no danger of being discarded. 

Horace supplies an appropriate exclamation 
for folks who are crowded, “ Jam satis est !” 

In what ship and in what capacity do young 
ladies like to engage? In courtship, as marry- 
ners. 

“Do yousing?” says the teapot to the kettle. 
“Yes, 1 can manage to get over a few bars.” 
“ Bah!” exclaimed the teapor. 

A popular writer says that, “ Of all the trees 
in our island, the oak bears the palm.”” Doesn’t 
he forget the palm tree ? 

Prentice suggests if the Mexicans want to 
learn the secret of stable government, perhaps 
they had better send for Mr. Rarey. 

The Greenfield Democrat mentions, as a re- 
cent addition to the curiosity shop, a cheese made 
of the “milk of human kindness.” It can’t be 
good for much. 

An exchange says that, “In the absence of 
both editors, the publishers had succeeded in se- 
curing the services of a gentleman to edit the 
paper that week.” 

A spirited woman caugit her husband in the 
act of breaking upher hoops. The exertion, or 
something else had a singular effect upon him, 
for his hair flew out by handfals. 


confess their past errors very freely in books, it is 
boldly asserted that there is no material difference 
between an auto-biography and a naughty- 
biography. 

We may set it down as an axiom that most 
young ladies cannot know everybody’s name, 
when it is utterly impossible for them to know 
what their own may be a twelvemonth afier- 
wards. 

Brown (an unlucky lender)—It’s the fifth 
time Wormwood has thanked me for that matter 
of $50 I lent him! He’s so uncommonly grate- 
ful that I begin to suspect the fellow doesn’t in- 
tend to repay me. 

Mr. Irvine was like a good meal o’ victua]— 
you were the better for him withott knowing on 
it; and Mr. Ryle was like a dose 0’ physic—he 
griped you and worreted you, and after all he 
left you much the same. 


Quill and Scissors. 


A colossal statue of Franklin for the new 
Franklin Market, in Philadelphia, has been re- 
ceived. It is from the chisel of Mr. J. A. Bailey, 
and is hewn from an immense slab of Liver rock, 
of a grayish dreb color, from the coast of the Bay 
of Fundy. The figure is ten feet in height and 
measures five feet across, from the extreme right 
of the drapery to the left hand, which rests upon 
a pedestal of books. 

Mrs. Doane, wife of the late Bishop Doane of 
New Jersey, died in Florence, Nov. 10, at the 
residence of her son, Mr. Edward N. Perkins, 
aged upwards of seventy years. It appears that 
her mind never recovered from the shock it re- 
ceived during the memorable sack at Perugia, in 
which she and her party narrowly escaped a 
cruel death. 

The last novelty in France is the fashion of 
ladies wearing a glass stuck in their eye. Jn the 
country they wear the same hats as the cavalier, 
wear dog-skin gloves, heavy paletots with capa- 
cious pockets, and the most fascinating gaiters of 
rough leather, with ever so many liule buttons 
and bell-like appendages, which is called a la 
muleteer. 

‘sHe that by the plow would thrive, himself 
must either hold or drive,” is not true in all 
cases, as the Rev. James Peoler, of Tallahassee, 
Florida, has invented a plow, of which he has 
sold the patent right in twelve States, realizing 
therefor $251,000, and has given away of this 
sum $200,000 for church purposes. 

As he was returning to his place from church, 
a brother of Cardinal Antonelli was robbed a few 
weeks ago in the streets of Rome by two fuotpads 
who approached him under pretence of desiring 
alight for a cigar. A poniard glittered before 
his eyes, and besides three or four scudi the rob- 
bers quickly relieved him of valuable diamonds. 

The subject of the organization of a corps of 
army dental sarg is in plation at 
Washington. Dr. Maynard has been for a long 
time urging upon government the importance of 
dental surgeons in the army and navy. The 
Surgeon-General of the Army and the Secretary 
of the Navy are both in favor of the suggestion. 

Asa A. Gore, Esq., of Preston, Ct., lately 
died in that town at the age of 81 years and five 
months. He was the last survivor of the Wyom- 
ing massacre, having been carried away, when 
a child, in his mother'sarms. His father and all 
his relations but his mother were killed. 

The Jewish Messenger of Dec. 2 publishes 
gloomy news in regard to the condition of the 
Israelites in Morocco. Hundreds of families have 
fied from Tangiers to avoid Spaniards, Moors 
and Kabyles, ‘Twenty-seven handred of these 
fugitives had arrived at Gibraltar. 

The Paris Charivari gives a sketch of a 
Zouave taking leave of his friends of the camp. 
He tells them he is going home to get married ; 
to which a chasseur replies—‘‘Ah, you are tired 
of peace already, are you, and going to war on 
your own account ?” 

Three notorious pickpockets arrived in Philadel- 
phia a few days since, from Harper’s mie 0 with 
their heads shaved. They were detected there in 
the pursuit of their profession, when they were 
punished in this way and ordered to leave. 

There were registered in Rhode Island last 
year, 4263 births, 1438 marriages, and 2616 
deaths. The births were 237 more than in the 
year 1857; the deaths were 291 more; but the 
marriages were 88 less. 

The rivers and creeks in the interior and west- 
ern parts of Iowa, are said to be thronged with 
beavers and minks, to say nothing of myriads of 
other animals whose hides are sought by the 
trapper. 


The Lake Michigan fisheries have been very 
successful this year. Two villages alone, in 
Michigan, have caught $270,000 worth of fish. 
The whole fish catch of Michigan is estimated 
at $1,560,000. 

The Philadelphia traders are much annoyed 
by the superabundant supply of the new cents 
now in circulation in that city, and sell them ata 
discount to get rid of them. 

The statistics of the oyster inspector of Vir- 
ginia shows that about twenty million bushels of 
the bivalves were taken from the Virginia waters 
the past year. 

At a late militia muster in Kentucky, a big 
keg was used asadrum. If there was anything 
in the keg, Prentice thinks the men rallied at the 
tap. 

Large and rich deposits of lead ore, valued at 
from $100,000 to $200,000, have been discover- 
ed near Dubuque, Iowa. 

The Kentucky Auditor’s report shows that the 
State has increased in wealth $10,000,000 the 
past year. 

The Southern States have produced the mage 
cotton crop, this year, they have ever gathered. 


Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. George B. Howell, 
of Washington, to Miss Ellen K. Phelps. 

By Rev. Dr. Kirk, Mr. Cyrus H. Stone to Miss 8. Anna 
B. Lincoln. 

By Kev. Mr. Bolles, Mr. Wallace Thomas to Miss Sarah 











E Brown. 

By Rev Mr. Duncan, Mr. Samuel McKeen to Miss 
Charity M. Sandford. 

By Rev. Mr. Foljambe, Mr. Edwin W. Webb to Miss 


Louisa P. True. 

By Rev. Dr. den, Mr. Tilden Hall, of Kast Marsh- 
field, to Miss Martha A. Stewart. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Cushman, Mr. Samuel R. 
Gage, Jr., to Miss Betsey A Bishop. 

At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr Pettee, Mr. Napoleon B. 
Whittier to Mise Elien A. Baxter, of Milton. 

At West Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Lawrie, Mr. Frederick 


field. 

A by Kev. Mr. Green, Mr. Howard M. 
Sawyer to Miss Mary H Pettengell. 

At Brighton, by Rev. Mr. Stimson, Mr. Harrison W. 
Fitch, of Cornish, N. H , to Miss Zelina H. Nutting 

At Milton, by Rev. Mr Leonard, Mr Samuel A. Ela, of 


Gibbs. Jr., to Miss es E. Croley. 
vy. Mr. Howe, Mr. Martin V. B. 
Allen, of Lynn, to Miss Emeline H. Rogers. 
At Newburyport, by Kev. Mr. Smith, Mr. William Con- 
ley to Miss Elizabeth Messenger. 
At Lowell, by Kev. Mr. Foster, Mr. George M. Plum- 
mer, of Marion, Iowa, to Miss Mary L. Brown 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mre. Mary Mulligan, 35; Mr. Samuel B. 
Morris, 54; Mrs. Lizzie 8. Hathaway, 36; Mre. Esther B. 
Parsons, 68; Mies Ora P Fifield. 21: Mr. James Power, 
50; Mr. William Keith, 79; Mrs. Julia Manning, 63 

At Charlestown, Mr John W. Walker, 28 

At Longwood, Mr. Samuel Page, 39. 

At Cambridge, Mr. Edward Thomas Damon, 25; Mra 
Mary 4on Keay, 42; Mr. Zephaniah Stetson, 78 

At Brighton, Mr Calvin Kicker, ) 

At Medford, Mr. Charies A. Peak, 19 

At Maiden, Mr. Keuben Green. {4 

At Acton. Miss Sally Parlin, 74. 

At Gloucester, Mr. Joseph K. Dennis, 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Priscilla Robinson, 94; Mr. Jon- 
athan Bartlett, ), Mrs. Phebe Welsh, 4; Mr. Moses 
Hale, 45; Hon. Henry W. Kinsman, 81 

At Newbury, Mrs. Elizabeth Noyes, 33 

At Worcester, Mr. William Turner, 55; Mr. Orrin P. 
Gilbert, 55. 

At New Bedford, Mr. George K. Shearman, 24 

At Chicopee Falls. Mre. Ann Robinson, 81 

At Kofieid, Mr. Henry W. Hubbard, 19 

At Urange, Mr. Noah Phinney, 80 

At Lunenburg, Widow Hanosh Choate, & 

At Chester, NHI, Mr. George M. Underhill, 2. 

At Epsom. N. If, Mr. James Bartlett, 23. 

At New York. Mr. Elijah Fiske. 49 

At St. Louis. Mr. Elias Ware, of Wrentham, Mass , 78 
At Halifax, N. #&., Mies Mary BE Kamsaey, formerly of 
Boston, 27 











At Calcutta, Mr. Charles H. Howard, of Newburyport, 
first officer of ship Crown Point, 19 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A DREAM OF THE PAST. 


BY LIZZIE MORSE. 
— 


And now, when the day is dismal and droning, 

And the winds and the rain on my window are moaning, 
All alone, all alone, with the dreams of the past— 

And the lone fly hums while my heart beats fast— 

I trembling unreel the long. long skein, 

And back I float to my youth again. 


On the streams of the padt am I now gaily riding, 
And along by the shores of my childhood am gliding; 
My heart beats fast, for sweet Kitty is there, 

With the coinlike wealth of her golden hair: 

And her eyes yet smile with the orient gleam 

Of the sun-rays on & purple stream. 


The young Hebe and I—0, again we ’re a-roaming 

With a basket and rod where the blue waves are foaming, 
And the mulberries hang with berries ripe red 

On the rocks that shelve o’er the brooklet’s bed : 

And her tiny brown hands she makes in a dish, 

To hold, while I string the gay, shiny fish; 


And her bare little feet o’er the gold sands are straying, 
And the cool loving waves around them are playing. 

O, how I envied the waters their bliss, 

Those rose-tinted feet so freely to kiss : 

And I wondered the bees came not to her lip, 

For redder or sweeter they never could sip! 


Then while the sun with his yellow robes flowing, 
‘railed o'er the hills and the cornfields a-growing, 
She laid down her head ’neath the emerald screen 
Of leaf and vine in an arbor green; 

And slept ‘mong the grass like an evening flower, 
While I watched by her side till the sunset hour. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


A SHIP CAPSIZED: 
—OR,— 


THE FATE OF RICHARD BRAXTON. 
BY JOHN H. UNDERWOOD. 


Dorine a protracted stay in Calcutta, several 
years ago, I formed an acquaintance with a 
young man by the name of Richard Braxton, 
whose brief history had been rather a strange 
and eventful one. He was a Yankee boy, a na- 
tive of the same State as myself; and circum- 
stances threw us so much together in Calcutta 
that we became quite intimate, and before we 
separated he related to me the story of his life. 

From the first hour of our acquaintance I had 
felt convinced that his was no ordinary mind, 
that his intellectual powers were vast and varied ; 
and every subsequent interview developed some 
new evidence that nature had intended him for a 
bright and shining light in some sphere of 
intellect. 

And yet something was lacking—there seemed 
to be no spring or clasticity to his mental powers 
—they existed, and were aided and strengthened 
by a liberal education, but, so to speak, lay 
usually inert and dormant. When occasion 
called for their exercise, they were used without 
an effort, but with so little confidence and spirit 
as to make it evident that some powerful cause 
had operated upon Richard Braxton to deprive 
mmr or self-esteem, and crush the manhood with- 
in him. 

His affecting story revealed this cause—cruelty 
on the part of those from whom he had a right 
to expect friendship, sympathy and protection— 
and now his name is added to the long, dark list 
of victims to “ man’s inhumanity to man.” 

He was the son of a physician, who resided, 
at the time of Richard’s birth, in the midst of a 
moral, refined and social community ; but a few 
months later, impelled by that i i love 
of change which is often exhibited by the best of 
men, he removed to a town where the manners, 
tastes and character of the people were the re- 
verse of those he had left, and here his son spent 
the years of his childhood. 

Doctor Braxton was a highminded, fearless 
and independent man; he saw and despised the 
vices and meanness of his fellow-citizens, and 
not unfrequently administered a scathing rebuke. 
This rendered him unpopular as a panion, 
but his medical skill was so well appreciated, 
that many sought his aid in time of sickness and 
trouble, who secretly both hated and feared him. 

The family and relatives of his wife resided in 
this place, and formed no exception to the gen- 
eral description of the inhabitants as I have 
given it. At first they were inclined to fraternize 
with Doctor Braxton, but soon discovered that 
they had no sympathies in common. Their low 
tastes and habits were distasteful to him, and 
their littleness of soul disgusted him; his love 
of the beautiful, the noble and the good they 
were unable to appreciate, and secretly despised. 

A growing coldness ensued, which soon in- 
creased to positive enmity, and all the annoyances 
that petty spite and narrow-minded malice could 
suggest were heaped upon Doctor Braxton by 
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whom he was leaving to the mercies of a hard 
and unfeeling world, he felt a weight of sorrow 
which could not be expressed in words. 

The relatives of his wife were present, giving 
way to all the outward manifestations of grief; 
and perhaps for the time their grief was sincere 
and heartfelt. Perhaps the influence of the 
chamber of death, and the dark shadow of the 
dread angel’s wings, had h ized and softened 
their hard hearts ; perhaps in that awful moment 
“when the veil between the present and the fu- 
ture grows thin,” they could not look upon that 
well-known form and noble countenance, and 
still cherish the fiendish sentiments of anger and 
revenge toward him whose earthly career was 80 
nearly ended, and who was so calmly awaiting 
the expected summons. In charity let us hope 
that so it was, let us hope that to all their other 
sins they did not add the damnable crime of de- 
ceit and hypocrisy toward a dying man. 

“ My friends,” said the doctor, “ we have not 
always manifested toward each other a spirit of 
Christian forbearance and forgiveness of injuries. 
Iam conscious that I have often irritated you by 
severe and uncharitable language, but I beg you 
to forget and forgive all, and not allow the re- 
membrance of my faults to actuate you in your 
conduct toward my family. Richard is not an 
ordinary child; he has a mind beyond his years, 
and an appreciation of the noble and good, that 
renders him a thoughtful and peculiar child. He 
can easily be influenced by kindness, but is so 
extremely sensitive that a course of cruel or se- 
vere treatment which would only rouse the op- 
position or curb the waywardness of a child cast 
in a coarser mould, would crush the spirit of my 
boy, make him hopeless and despairing, and ruin 
his prospects in life. Therefore I beseech you to 
treat him tenderly, and not break his spirit by 
unkind words or deeds. Promise me that my 
wishes shall be regarded.” 

The mourners assured him that it should be 
so, and Mrs. Horton, his wife’s sister, and her 
husband, his most ing enemies, declared 
that they would never injure the boy in word, 
thought or deed, but ever protect and befriend 
him. 

“Now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace,” murmured the dying man, while his 
countenance assumed an expression of serene 
peace. ‘ Farewell—God bless you all.” 

And as the spirit ebbed away, those present in 
the room were nearer heaven than ever before. 
Could the influence of that solemn scene have 
been lasting, they would have gone forth better 
men and women, to finish their journey of life in 
@ manner more acceptable to their Creator and 
Preserver than they now are doing. 

For a few weeks after the death of Doctor 
Braxton, Mr. and Mrs. Horton preserved an at- 
titude of friendship toward the bereaved family ; 
but soon the “ruling passion” began to ife 








for a few months his measure of happiness 
seemed full to overflowing. At the age of 
eighteen he left the school, and the lovers parted 
with some regret, but high hopes for the future. 

Richard’s means were too limited to enable 
him to commence a college course at once, as 
he desired, but a gentleman with whom he had 
recently become acquainted, had offered him a 
lucrative si in his ing-room, and he 
hoped in two years to procure the means of fin- 
ishing his education. 

Health, hope, happiness, all were his; the 
world looked fair and bright before him; he was 
willing to devote himself to patient, self-sacrific- 
ing toil, and he had no fears but that success 
would crown his efforts. 





‘* His aims were glorious and his thoughts intense.” 


The image of the pure being who so truly 
loved him, and for whose sake he would gladly 
endure toil and privation, or brave danger, and 
even death, was enshrined in his heart, and if 
perfect happiness is possible to human beings, 
such was his. 

I would gladly lay down the pen, and end this 
“short and simple annal ” here, allowing the im- 
agination of the reader to carry out the story of 
Richard Braxton to a happy termination; but 
justice compels me to tell the truth, and the 
whole truth, however painful the recital. 

Immediately after leaving school, Richard 
spent a week in the home of his childhood, and 
was surprised and delighted to find that his rela- 
tives had apparently forgotten their former hos- 
tility toward him. They treated him with more 
than kindness, and seemed to be trying to make 
amends for the cruelty of the past. Of an hon- 
est, confiding disposition himself, he doubted not 
that all this show of friendship was genuine, and 
joyfully hailed what he considered the advent of 
a more peaceful relation than had heretofore ex- 
isted ; but, alas! he knew not the depths of de- 
ceit of which the human heart is capable when 
depraved by the indulg of unlawful passions, 
and unrestrained by a single principle of justice 
or humanity. 

Like wolves in sheep’s clothing, or devils in* 
the guise of angels of light, they concealed a 
spirit of bitter, fiendish, unrelenting hate toward 
one who had never injured them, beneath an ex- 
terior of kindly feeling, and waited only for an 
opportunity to stab their victim to the very 
soul, 

An opportunity soon offered. While Richard 
was at home, his mother was suddenly called to 
the deathbed of a dear friend, leaving him alone. 
Mr. and Mrs. Horton insisted upon his making 
their house his home while she was absent, and 
rather than wound their feelings by a refusal, he 
accepted their proffered hospitality, and remained 
with them until the time had arrived when he 








itself in a want of sympathy and uncharitable 
words. The doctor had left a small property, 
barely sufficient with strict economy to maintain 
his family. At the time of his death, Richard 


was to his labors at the counting-room 
of his friend. 

At his departure, Mr. and Mrs. Horton ex- 
pressed a hope that he might be successful and 
happy, and their app sincerity gratified him 








was a pupil at an academy in a neighboring vil- 
lage, and after a brief interval resumed his 
studies there. 

One of the first efforts of Mrs. Horton was to 
persuade his mother to take him away from the 
academy, and send hitn to the district school, 
giving as areason, the fact that it would be less 
expensive, though her real motive was an envious 
desire to deprive the boy of those privileges of 
learning which he so highly valued, and prevent 
him from gaining a better education than her 
own children would receive. 

In this, however, she was unsuccessful. Mrs. 
Braxton had a too yielding disposition, but in this 
one instance she was firm and decided, and 
Richard remained at the academy. Then com- 
menced a course of persecution, a series of an- 
noyances, by which the envious Mrs. Horton 
strove to vex and irritate the boy, and render his 
life unhappy. Her husband, a rough, ignorant 
farmer, gladly assisted her in all her efforts, and 
many of their neighbors also united to persecute 
an unoffending child, and thus gratify their dey- 
ilish malice toward his father. 

It would require volumes to describe all the 
methods by which they accomplished their pur- 
pose ; it is sufficient to say that they succeeded 
only too well, in rendering Richard Braxton’s 
life unendurable. His mother was unable to 
protect him ; she allowed herself and Richard 
to be trampled upon without resistance, and in 
proportion as she yielded they encroached upon 
her rights. 

A worm will turn when trodden upon, and 
Richard made no secret of the hatred which he 
felt toward Mr. and Mrs. Horton, which in- 
creased their enmity, and at length he begged to 
be sent away from home, that he might thus 
escape from their persecutions. His mother 





those with whom he had become d by 
marriage. He repaid their efforts by keen ridi- 
cule and undisguised contempt, and they on the 
other hand neglected no opportunity to wound 
his feelings or injure his reputation and practice, 
while in their inmost souls they swore to be fully 
revenged at some future time. 

When Richard was twelve years old, his father 
died, suddenly, and in the performance of his 
duty. While standing at the bedside of a pa- 
tient, and encouraging the sufferer with cheerful 
words, the dark messenger came without the 
slightest warning. He was stricken down in an 
instant, as he had always expected to be, know- 
ing full well the fatal tendency of a disease of the 
heart from which he had long suffered. He lived 
only a few hours after the attack, but became 
fully conscious a few moments before his death, 
and calmly addressed the circle of weeping 
friends who stood around him. 

He begged them not to mourn for him, but to 
feel that he was leaving them for another and a 
better world. The “valley of the shadow of 
death” had no terrors for him; he had not de- 
layed the preparation for this inevitable event 
until stretched on a bed of death ; but had ever 
striven to walk uprightly and deal justly. He 
had done what he could, and for the forgiveness 
of that wherein he had been remiss, he depended 
with a full and childlike faith upon the promises 
of a mercifal and ever-loving God. As for him- 

self, he was ready and happy to go, but for those 





ted, and in spite of the opposition of her 
self-appointed guardians, sent him to an academy 
in another State. 

Here he remained for several years; a new 
world and a new life seemed opened before him. 
Here his uncommon abilities and genial disposi- 
tion commanded respect, and endeared him to 
those around him. His progress in learning was 
rapid, and relieved from the weight which had 
depressed his spirits at home, he passed at once 
from the timidity of boyhood to the confidence 
of a man who is conscious of possessing faculties 
of mind above the ordinary capacity of his 
fellows. 

During his last year in this place, he became 
attached to a young lady of exceeding loveliness, 
both of mind and person, one of those 


—** beings, heavenly fair, 
Too finely framed to bide the brunt more earthly crea- 
tures bear.” 


She was a pupil at the academy, and a short 
acquaintanceship was sufficient to prove to An- 
nie Langford and Richard Braxton that the mu- 
tual sympathies which they cherished as congenial 
souls, were the beginning of a more tender re- 
lation ; and almost before they were aware of the 
fact, they grew to love each other with a depth 
of tenderness and devotion such as is often 
written of, but seldom really known. 

This was another motive to action—a spur to 
the growing ambition of Richard Braxton—a 
fresh charm to make existence delightful ; and 


gly, while with the magnanimity of a 
noble mind he forgave and forgot all that he had 
suffered from their unkindness. 

During his first day in his new situation, his 
comprehensive mind took in the details of his 
range of duties so thoroughly, that his employ 








ing outside, and Richard accompanied the two 
men to his boarding-house, after leaving a note 
on his desk, telling his employer that necessity 
had called him away, but that he should soon 
return. 

“Give me the key,” cried Horton, as they 
reached Richard’s room. 

The key was handed him, and he opened the 
trunk. Nothing was visible at first but clothing, 
buton removing some of this, a canvass bag was 
seen, which Horton drew out with an exultant 


“X: Before I open this,” said he, “I will show 
you this list of the bank bills of which I have 
been robbed.” And he produced a card having 
the description of various bank bills of different 
denominations written upon it. 

He then untied the bag, and drew out -first a 
bunch of picklocks. Chuckling with delight, he 
put in his hand again, and this time produced a 
hammer and file, and at the bottom of the bag 
found a roll of bills, which, on being opened, 
were found to answer precisely to the description 
on the card. 

“There,” cried Horton, “do you still play 
innocent, you rascal ?” 

When the bag was discovered in the trunk, 
Richard had started back with astonishment, and 
while the various contents were being removed, 
he had remained like one ina dream. He now 
replied : 

“In the presence of God, to whom the secrets 
of the heart are known, I declare that I have 
never before seen that bag or its contents. Some 
vile wretch has forined a plot to ruin me, though 
I cannot imagine who could have been so 
cruel.” 

“O, ho, ho !” laughed Horton, “ that’s a good 
one ; but let me tell you, my fine bird, that you 
will find it difficult to prove that to the judge and 
jury.” 

“Come along with me,” 
companion. 

“ What would you do ?” asked Richard. 

“ Take you to the lock-up ; come along.” 

“Richard,” exclaimed Horton, “as the mon- 
ey’s all here, and this is your first offence, I will 
spare you the disgrace of a trial, if you will con- 
fess the crime in the presence of this witness. 
Whether guilty or not,” he continued, with a 
meaning look at Richard, in which the victim 
read triumphant hate and malice, and instantly 
perceived who was the author of the devilish 
plot, “the proofs are entirely against you. For 
certain reasons a full confession will serve my 
purpose as well as to have you tried, convicted, 
and imprisoned, as you certainly will be if the 
affair passes out of my hands. Consider well 
what you have to gain or lose. On the one 
hand you are free as air, and the secret will be 
known only to your friends, whose interest it 
will be to keep it concealed ; on the other, open 
disgrace, and all your future prospects forever 
blasted.” . 

Richard’s brain reeled, as he contemplated the 
terrible fate which threatened him, and from 
which he saw no escape. 

“Confess to a lie? Never!” 

“Very well, come with us, then, first to your 
employer, and then to the jail !” 

“Stop one moment. Does my mother know 
of this ion” 


said Horton’s 





at once perceived that he had secured an inval- 
uable assistant, and resolved to do even more for 
him than he had promised. The next morning 
Richard went to the counting-room and seated 
himself at his own desk ; no one else had yet ar- 
rived, and he was alone. As he bent over the 
ledger, his thoughts went back in retrospection to 
the happy hours he had spent with his beloved 
Annie; and then again his fancy painted bright 
pictures of the future time when he should call 
her his own, and be ever blessed with her sweet 
presence. Suddenly his day dream was broken 
by approaching footsteps ; he felt a rude grasp 
upon his shoulder, and looking up, beheld the 
hard, inflexible countenance of Jacob Horton, in 
whose eyes he read an expression of triumphant 
malice. 

“ Richard,” exclaimed Horton, “ give me back 
the money which you stole from my house !” 

“ What do you mean, sir?” he asked, indig- 
nantly, while every particle of blood retreated 
from his face, leaving it like that of a marble 
statue. 

“I mean that I have discovered your robbery, 
my strong box broken open, and fifty dollars 
stolen, and all this done by you, for no one else 


“ Yes.” 

“‘ And does she believe me guilty ?” 

“Certainly she does, and prayed upon her 
knees that you might confess, and thus save her 
from disgrace and death.” 

“She believes me guilty!” said Richard, 
slowly, and with forced calmness. ‘ Then let 
me have time to think.” 

He buried his face in his hands, and a tempest 
of conflicting emotions swept over his soul. He 
saw that a refusal of Horton’s request would 
bring upon him a fate worse than death, and 
what was still worse, would render his mother 
miserable for life. Could he confess to a lie and 
thus save all this? The temptation was great, 
the sudden shock had deprived him of the power 
to withstand it, and in a moment of weakness he 
yielded! Who can blame him? Who can say 
that he would not have done the same under like 
circumstances, when, as a drowning man who 
catches at a straw, the mind seeks any means of 
escape from an impending fate ? 

Horton was satisfied, and Richard was free, 
butat what a cost! How suddenly the darkness 
of midnight had descended about him at noon 
day! He returned to the counting-room, and 





has been in the room. Unless you i diatel 
confess and restore the money, the law shall 
take its course, otherwise, I will spare you the 
disgrace.” < 

Had a thunderbolt descended from a cloudless 
sky, it would not have so much surprised Rich- 
ard as did this sudden and false accusation. For 
a few ts he was ly stupefied, and 
unable to speak, but recovering somewhat his 
presence of mind, and supposing that Horton 
was laboring under a mistake which careful in- 
vestigation would explain, he said: 

“ Mr. Horton, is it possible that you believe 
me capable of crime, of robbery? I assure you, 
sir, I have never taken from you or from any 
one else so much as the value of a pin in a dis- 
honest manner.” 

«O, that kind of talk wont go down with me ; 
I know better. The last night that you was in 
my house, my strong box, which was under the 
table in the room where you slept, was broken 
open, and robbed, and my wife says she heard 
you hammering and filing after she went to bed, 
but didn’t think much of it till after she found 
the money was gone. Come, own up, and re- 
store the money, or by heaven you shall suffer 
the penalty of the law!” 





h lly pursued his labors, then went sadly 
home at night to spend the long night hours in 
agony and unavailing regrets at his criminal 
weakness in yielding to the tempter. 

For weeks he lived in misery ; his hope, cour- 
age, and confidence in mankind were gone, and 
to add to his unhappiness, he found that the 
whole circle of his relatives had been informed 
of his crime, (?) and regarded him with suspi- 
cion. His employer perceived the change in his 
appearance, and sought to gain his confidence, 
but in vain. Disgraced, humbled and broken- 
spirited, Richard vowed never to let the happi- 
ness of his beloved Annie be alloyed by connec- 
tion with a miserable object like himself, for this 
great and undeserved affliction had induced a 
morbid state of mind, and he saw all things as 
through “a glass darkly,” and he wrote her 
a farewell letter, informing her that circumstances 
had recently transpired which made it impossible 
for their bright dreams ever to be realized. He 
was unworthy of her, and begged her to forget 
him and be happy. To this letter he received 
an immediate answer, which a stern sense of duty 
compelled him to return unopened, and from 
that time he never heard from her again. 

In the meantime, some of his relatives, at the 





“ Again I assure you that I am i » 80 
help me God.” 

“ Well, we'll go to your boarding-house, and 
see what we can find there. I’ve got a man with 
me to assist in the search—I am prepared for 
you.” 

Richard gladly agreed to this proposal, know- 
ing that he had placed nothing in his trunk 
—which he had not opened since leaving Hor- 
ton’s house—which could in the remotest man- 
ner convict him of the crime charged against 








him. A rough, brutal-looking fellow was wait- 


igation of Horton, decided that he ought to 
be sent away to sea toreformhim. One of those 
persons, a merchant, and a cruel, hard-hearted 
man, proposed to find him asituation in a whale 
ship, saying that some ship, whose master was 
noted for his tyranny, would be best suited for 
this purpose. His mother opposed this plan, 
but with her usual indecision allowed her objec- 
tions to be overruled. 
Richard was informed that his relatives in- 
tended to send him to sea. Once he would have 
replied, indignantly, that he was old enough to 





take care of his own affairs ; but now he had lost 
his former spirit, and passively submitted. He 
had a natural dread of the sea, but was glad to 
escape from the cruelty of his relatives im any 
way, and prepared to depart whenever he should 
receive orders to do ‘so. 

From some cause, Marston, instead of pro- 
curing him a situation on a whaler, had him 
shipped in a merchantman, the Traveller, for 
Calcutta, and when he sailed, he cared not where 
he was going, what was to become of him, or 
how soon he might die. He performed his du- 
ties to the best of his ability, but took no interest 
in them, or in the various employments and 

of his ship , who set him down 
as a churlish, stupid fellow. 

When I first saw him in Calcutta, he had a 
sullen, downcast look, and the appearance of one 
who feels that every man’s hand is against him, 
and that he is despised and hated by all around 
him; but after he had becéme convinced that I 
really felt a kindly interest in him, he grew more 
social and communicative, though nothing could 
remove the expression of deep despondency 
which had become habitual to him. 

The ships to which Richard and myself re- 
spectively belonged, were expected to sail from 
Calcutta on the same day, and on the preceding 
evening we met by appointment in Tank Square. 
He was more downcast than usual, and when I 
spoke in pleasant anticipation of a favorable 
homeward passage, and a speedy re-union with 
our friends, he replied, mournfully : 

“T do not think I shall ever see home again. 
Something tells me that I shall soon die; but 
even if I should reach home, there are no friends 
to greet me but my mother, and it would be far 
better to sink to an ocean grave than to drag 
out a miserable existence, under the curse of 
suspicion.” 

“ Nonsense,” I replied, “ do not give way to 
such gloomy fancies. You will reach home 
safely, and your relatives will have by that time 
forgotten their enmity, and give yon a cordial 
welcome. Cheer up, look at the bright side of 
the picture, exert yourself to succeed in life, and 
if you can amass property you will be respected, 
though you were the greatest villain that ever 
walked the earth.” 

“ The latter part of your remark is true,” he 
exclaimed, bitterly, “in republican America. 
‘An empty pocket’s the worst of crimes,’ and 
the possession of wealth a more favorable recom- 
mendation than a whole catalogue of shining 
virtues ; but I do not wish to live, and were not 
suicide a crime, would long ago have escaped 
from the hell of my own thoughts, which some- 
times drive me almost to madness, when I reflect 
upon ‘what might have been.’ ” 

“Do not allow your mind to dwell upon such 
things. You are too young to be disgusted with 
life; forget the past, enjoy the present, and in 
the future all will be well.” 

“No, no, it is too late ; I am discouraged, anf 
can never be happy. I have a strong presenti- 
ment that I shall soon meet a violent death. 
Take this package of papers, and if I never re- 
turn to my home, deliver it to my mother. It 
contains the story which I have related to yoo— 
a true account of the circumstances of that fiend- 
ish plot by which I was ruined. 1 forgive all 
my enemies, and hope that my relatives will do 
justice to my memory.” 

I took the package, and promised to do as he 
requested, though I idered his “ p ti 
ment,” as he called it, to be one of the vagaries 
of a diseased mind. We soon returned to our 
ships, which early next morning left their moor- 
ings and got under way. Inthe bustle of leaving 
port I had nearly forgotten Richard’s mournful 
prediction, but it was soon recalled by a terrible 
incident. Was his ion of approaching 
death really a warning from another world ? 
Had a supernatural power so acted upon his 
mind as to give him a single glance into the fu- 
ture, or do “ coming events cast their shadows 
before?” These are questions which we cannot 
answer; they are among the things which must 
ever remain mysteries to “creatures of a mortal 
ken.” 

The navigation of the Hoogly River is diffi- 
cult and tedious to loaded vessels of large size. 
The river is filled with sandbars, many of which 
are impassable except at extreme high water. 
‘Thus ships are frequently compelled to drop their 
anchors and wait for the flood*tides, and six to 
ten days are sometimes consumed in the passage 
from Calcutta to the Sand Heads at the mouth 
of the river, a distance of only one hundred and 
eighty miles. 

The Boneta, to which I belonged, and the 
Traveller, hauled out from their moorings with 
the same tide, and both taking steamers, kept 
near together for two days, by which time we 
had reached a point in the river about half way 
between Garden Reach and Diamond Harbor, 
where we had remained over night at anchor, 
just above a broad shoal. 

At daybreak, on the morning of the third day, 
the sleepers were aroused by the call : 

“All hands tarn out—up anchor—-ahoy !” 
And soon the steady, monotonous click of the 
windlass broke the stillness of the morning. 
The towboat which had lain at anchor in shore 
through the night, was brought in ahead, and 
the hawsers by which she was attached to the 
ship were hauled aboard and made fast. 

Slowly the ship was drawn up to her anchor, 
as the slack chain was hove in, then with a heave 
and tug the “ ground hook” broke clear of the 
mud, and was soon swinging at the cathead. 

“Go ahead, sir,” shouted our pilot from the 
forecastle to the captain of the steamer, and be- 
fore the answering “ Ay, ay, sir’’ had reached 
us, the steamer’s wheels began to move, our 
“leading strings” tautened out, and again we 
were ploughing down the Hoogly. 

“ Heave the lead,” said the pilot to his assist- 
ant, then turning to the mate, he exclaimed, 
“ Get thirty fathom of chain for’ard of the wind- 
lass as quick as you can, sir, we can’t go buts 
few miles this time.” 

The cause of this order was the fact that only 
a mile below the shoal over which we were now 
passing, was another bar, and by the time we 
reached it, the tide would have fallen so far as to 
make it impassable. The mate was not aware 
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of this, however, and made no particular 

in overhauling the chain, supposing it wo. 

ready by the time it was needed. 

Just as our anchor broke ground, we hea 
ery of “ Up anchor!” on board the Tra 
which laid an eighth of a mile above us, an 
pilot, turning to the captain, said : 

“TI fancy my brother pilot on the Tra 
Overslept himself this morning ; if his men 
work pretty lively, he'll get into a sorape.”” 

While some of our men, under the mate 
rection, were gotting the chain forward o 
windlass, for ready letting go the port an 
the pilot stood on the forecastie, closely wat: 
the steamer's course, giving directions to 
helmsman, and scanning the various landn 

on the left bank of the river with a careful 
At length he exclaimed : 

“ Have you got that chain ready t” 

“Not quite, sir,” replied the mate. 

“Thunder! I told you to be quick abo. 
How much have you got?” 

“ About tweaty fathom, sir.” 

“Well, clap a stopper on there quick 
stand by your anchor, Starboard a | 
Steamer ahoy !" 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“Ran half speed.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“Six fathom—quarter five—five fathom— 
@ half—four,” sung out the leadsman, a» 


“ Stand clear the chain,” cried the pilot. 

The mate was at the port anchor, top mau, 
hand, and men were stationed at the hawee, 
let them go, the moment the anchor fell. 

“* Quarter leas four!” cried the leademan. 

“ Hard @ starboard !” shouted the pilot. 

“ Let go the—hold on all!” 

“And a half three!” yelled the leads, 
Springing inboard from the chains, and lea: 
his lead line in the water, as the ship rolled 
to starboard with a sudden jerk that took e: 
one off his feet. 

For ten seconds, perhaps, the ship fell dow 
starboard, till everybody thought she was g: 
over, and the water rushed into the porta. 
had grounded, and the tide, which runs wi 
Greater velocity in the Hoogly than in any « 
part of the known world, had rolled her ; 
over; in half a minute, she would have “ tu 
turtle.” Had she beer on an even keel, no p 
On earth could have saved her; but she was 
feet deeper at the stern where she had grou: 
and by the presence of mind and skill o! 
pilot, who knew the fact, she was swung rr 
as on a pivot, and pulled off diagonally. 

The instant she began to roll over, the m» 
his excitement had raised the top maul to |: 
the anchor, but the pilot sprang towards hin 
arrested his arm, crying: 

“ Hold on that anchor, for heaven’s sake! ' 
a-port. Put on all your steam,” he shout 


every strand seemed ready to burst asunder 
the tension. But they were stout Manilla r 
and just as the starboard rail was withi) 
inches of the water, the ship moved a little 





glided smoothly off into deeper water, 1 


“ Now you may let go the anchor,” exclu 
the pilot, for the first time releasing his sa: 
Grasp upon the mate’s arm. “ Right your 
—let go your starboard hawser—let go the 
one, 60.” 

“That was truly touch and go,” said the 
tain, who had come forward. 

“Tt was all of that,” replied the pilot. 
you had offered to sell"me your ship and ¢ 
for half a rupee (twenty-five cents), at the 
ment we grounded, I should have refused 
offer ; however, a miss is as good as a mile 
breakfast ready, sir? I feel exceedingly »' 
set after this little excitement.” 

The captain laughed at the nonchalance o' 
pilot, and informed him that breakfast woul: 
ready in a few minutes ; then telling the mat: 
let the men go to breakfast, he walked aft. 

In the excitement and anxiety concerning 
safety of our own ship, I had entirely forge, 
the Traveller; but while the men were haste; 
to the galley for the beef kid and bread bar, 
and their “ hot, wet and dirty,” I glanced ast-, 
There she was, apparently close to the pi. 
where we had grounded, but I doubted not + 
her pilot had been warned by the sight of » 
narrow escape, and would prevent a like aceid: 
to his own ship, and so went in to get my br: 
fast. Scarcely had I got seated, when I hea: 
rush and a bustle on deck, and the next mom) 
the order from the mate for all hands to come 
deck, and lower away the boats! Out we ran 
see what was the matter. It was apparent o 


glance. 

The Traveller had grounded on the bar, wh 
there was now six inches less water than w 
the Boneta had struck, had rolled over on! 
side, and there she lay with her masts under » 
ter, and her port yard arms sticking up per; 
dicalarly. Everything movable that had b- 
on her deck was floating down toward us—) 
coops, barrels, hests, and fi d J 
could plainly see the heads of many of her ex 
in the water, as they grasped at anything wh 
would baoy them up. 

I sprang into the gig which hung at the day 
followed by three others, and the moment 
boat touched the water we unhooked the tack. 
and bent to our oars fora pull up the ew 
flowing stream. In the meantime, our laa: 
and jolly boat were got overboard and mann: 
We had picked up one poor fellow who | 
clung to « hencoop, and floated towards us, w 
I perceived Richard Braxton far out in the ri- 
and borne anresistingly along without so m: 
as an oar to keep him afloat. By this time: 
boats from the Traveller's steamer were pick 
up the men, the other two boats from the Bon. 
were close behind as, and 1 pointed out the 
ceding figure of my friend to the crew of the ¢ 
and begged them to save him. 

“ Ay, ay, we will,” they cried, and tarning 








boat's head toward the middle of the river, 








pulled with all our strength, in the hope of he. 
ing him off before the current should carry bh 

past us. Bat it was impossible, though ther 
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of this, however, and made no particular haste 
in overhauling the chain, supposing it would be 
ready by the time it was needed. 

Just as our anchor broke ground, we heard the 
ery of “ Up anchor!” on board the Traveller, 
which laid an eighth of a mile above us, and our 
pilot, turning to the captain, said : 

“I fancy my brother pilot on the Traveller 
overslept himself this morning ; if his men don’t 
work pretty lively, he’ll get into a scrape.” 

While some of our men, under the mate’s di- 
rection, were getting the chain forward of the 
windlass, for ready letting go the port anchor, 
the pilot stood on the forecastle, closely watching 
the steamer’s course, giving directions to our 
hel , and ing the various landmarks 
on the left bank of the river with a careful eye. 
At length he exclaimed : 

“ Have you got that chain ready ?” 

“ Not quite, sir,” replied the mate. 

“Thunder! I told you to be quick about it. 
How much have you got?” 

“‘ About twenty fathom, sir.” 

“Well, clap a stopper on there quick, and 
stand by your anchor. Starboard a little; 
steamer ahoy !” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“Run half speed.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“ Six fathom—quarter five—five fathom—and 
a half—four,” sung out the leadsman, as the 
successive casts were made with great rapidity. 

“ Stand clear the chain,” cried the pilot. 

The mate was at the port anchor, top maul in 
hand, and men were stationed at the hawsers to 
let them go, the moment the anchor fell. 

“ Qaarter less four !’”’ cried the leadsman. 

“ Hard a starboard !” shouted the pilot. 

“ Let go the—hold on all!” 

“And a half three!” yelled the leadsman, 
springing inboard from the chains, and leaving 
his lead line in the water, as the ship rolled over 
to starboard with a sudden jerk that took every 
one off his feet. 

For ten seconds, perhaps, the ship fell down to 
starboard, till everybody thought she was going 
over, and the water rushed into the ports. She 
had grounded, and the tide, which runs with a 
greater velocity in the Hoogly than in any other 
part of the known world, had rolled her right 
over; in half a minute, she would have “ turned 
turtle.” Had she been on an even keel, no power 
on earth could have saved her; but she was two 
feet deeper at the stern where she had grounded, 
and by the presence of mind and skill of the 
pilot, who knew the fact, she was swung round 
as on a pivot, and pulled off diagonally. 

The instant she began to roll over, the mate in 
his excitement had raised the top maul to let go 
the anchor, but the pilot sprang towards him and 
arrested his arm, crying: 

“ Hold on that anchor, for heaven’s sake ! Hard 
a-port. Put on all your steam,” he shouted to 
the steamer, and the hawsers tautened out till 
every strand seemed ready to burst asunder with 
the tension. But they were stout Manilla ropes, 
and just as the starboard rail was within six 
inches of the water, the ship moved a little, then 
glided smoothly off into deeper water, and in- 
stantly righted. 

“ Now you may let go the anchor,” exclaimed 
the pilot, fer the first time releasing his savage 
grasp upon the mate’s arm. “ Right your helm 
—let go your starboard hawser—let go the port 
one, so.” 

“ That was truly touch and go,” said the cap- 
tain, who had come forward. 

“Tt was all of that,” replied the pilot. “If 
you had offered to sell’me your ship and cargo: 
for half a rupee (twenty-five cents), at the mo- 
ment we grounded, I should have refused the 
offer ; however, a miss is as good asa mile. Is 
breakfast ready, sir? I feel exceedingly sharp 
set after this little excitement.” 

The captain laughed at the nonchalance of the 
pilot, and informed him that breakfast would be 
ready in a few minutes ; then telling the mate to 
let the men go to breakfast, he walked aft. 

In the excitement and anxiety concerning the 
safety of our own ship, I had entirely forgotten 
the Traveller; but while the men were hastening 
to the galley for the beef kid and bread barge, 
and their “ hot, wet and dirty,” I glanced astern. 
There she was, apparently close to the place 
where we had grounded, but I doubted not that 
her pilot had been warned by the sight of our 
narrow escape, and would prevent a like accident 
to his own ship, and so went in to get my break- 
fast. Scarcely had I got seated, when I heard a 
rush and a bustle on deck, and the next moment 
the order from the mate for all hands to come on 
deck, and lower away the boats! Out we ran to 
see what was the matter. It was apparent at a 

lance. 

The Traveller had grounded on the bar, where 
there was now six inches less water than when’ 
the Boneta had struck, had rolled over on her 
side, and there she lay with her masts under wa- 
ter, and her port yard arms sticking up perpen- 
dicularly. Everything movable that had been 
on her deck was floating down toward us—hen- 
coops, barrels, seachests, and fi d—and we 
could plainly see the heads of many of her crew 
in the water, as they grasped at anything which 
would buoy them up. 

I sprang into the gig which hung at the davits, 
followed by three others, and the moment the 
boat touched the water we unhooked the tackles, 
and bent to our oars fora pull up the swiftly 
flowing stream. In the meantime, our launch 
and jolly boat were got overboard and manned. 

We had picked up one poor fellow who had 
clung to a hencoop, and floated towards us, when 
I perceived Richard Braxton far out in the river, 
and borne unresistingly along without so much 
as an oar to keep him afloat. By this time the 
boats from the Traveller’s steamer were picking 
up the men, the other two boats from the Boneta 
were close behind us, and I pointed out the re- 
ceding figure of my friend to the crew of the gig, 
and begged them to save him. 

“ Ay, ay, we will,” they cried, and turning the 
boat’s head toward the middle of the river, we 
pulled with all our strength, in the hope of head- 
ing him off before the current should carry him 
past us. But it was impossible, though there 
was scarcely three times the boat’s length between 








in a feeble tone, saying that his strength was 
nearly spent, and that he could not keep his head 
above water much longer. 

“ Avast pulling the port oars—pull away the 
starboard ones—so now, together, pull like 
tigers!” I cried, and heading directly down the 
stream, our boat flew on like the wind. 

“ We are gaining on him ; bend your oars and 
break your backs !” cried the bow oarsman. 

At this moment Richard sank beneath the 
surface, but instantly reappeared, and tossing 
his arms aloft, exclaimed : 

“ Too late, too late—I am lost!” 

Not twenty feet now separated us, and I 
shouted : 

“Bear up one minute longer, Richard, and 
you are saved.” 

“ Too late!” he repeated. “R ber your 
promise ; tell my friends all. Try tosee Annie ; 
tell her that my last thoughts were of her. 
Heaven bless you for your efforts to save me 
May you be happier than I have been. Good- 
by!” 

The last word ended in a gurgling moan, and 
just as I could almost touch him with my oar, 
the turbid waters of the Hoogly closed over the 
form of Richard Braxton, who had sunk to rise 
no more. 

Thus his prediction was fulfilled, and thus the 
delivery of his papers, which I had accepted to 
gratify what I considered a foolish whim, and his 
dying message, had become a sacred trust which 
I must religiously fulfil. With heavy hearts— 
for the rough tars in the gig had been moved to 
tears at Richard’s sad fate, and wept like chil- 
dren as they resumed their oars—we pulled back 
to the Boneta, where we learned that six of the 
Traveller’s crew beside Richard Braxton had 
found a watery grave. The ship would probably 
be a total loss, and it may well be believed that 
a deep feeling of gratitude for our own remark- 
able escape pervaded.the crew of the Boneta. 

We had a quick and prosperous passage home, 
and almost immediately after landing, I sought 
out Richard's mother, and broke to her the sad 
intelligence of her son’s death. I delivered the 
package of papers, and hastened away to escape 
being a witness to the frantic grief of Mrs. Brax- 
ton. Since that time I have frequently seen her, 
and have been informed of the effect which Rich- 
ard’s dying confession had upon his hardhearted 
relatives. 

At the earliest opportunity I wrote to a person 
with whom I was somewhat acquainted, and who 
resided in the same town with Annie Langford. 
To my great surprise, his answer informed me 

that she was dead. Abouta year previous to the 
date of his letter, a great and sudden change 
had come over her ; a deep despondency had set- 
tled upon her, and from that time she had de- 
clined, until on a day, which I found to have been 
during the same week in which Richard Braxton 
had perished in the Hoogly River, she had died, 
of consumption, my informant said, but I knew 
that it was of a broken heart. She had doubt- 
less supposed that Richard had deserted her, and 
hence her illness and death. 
Mrs. Horton has vecume 4 maniac. Memorse, 
and the terrors of an accusing conscience have 
unsettled her feeble mind, and now she is expiat- 
ing her guilt toward her unfortunate nephew in a 
terrible manner, being constantly ,haunted with 
the belief that he is seeking her life. 
Mrs. Braxton is tottering slowly but surely 
toward the churchyard, a miserable, broken- 
hearted woman. 
Jacob Horton still lives, and still holds his 
head as erect as ever, but in the still hours of the 
night, does he not sometimes see the pale, cold 
form of his victim, pointing with spectral finger 
toward the place where he shall receive the re- 
ward of his wicked deeds? All who know the 
i d with the fate of Rich- 
ard Braxton, despise him, and when he dies, he 
shall go down 








“To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 

Unwept, unhonored and unsung.’ 
As to the robbery, as the reader has doubtless 
ere this suspected, and as Mrs. Horton confessed, 
it was planned by herself and her husband, who 
contrived to place the money in Richard’s trunk, 
and thus furnish a damning proof against him. 
Their fiendish plot has caused much misery, and 
will one day recoil upon their own heads with 
fearful power. 





LAYING DUST CHEMICALLY. 


A curious experiment is now being tried at 
Lyons for laying the dust in public promenades, 
and has so far been attended with success. A 
chemist of that city having accidentally spilt 
some hydrochloric acid on a terrace, found that 
it hardened the spot on which it had fallen, and 
maintained it in a state of permanent moisture. 
This led him to think that by watering the 
streets with this acid the dast on large macad- 
amized roads might be laid, or rather prevented 
from rising. Experiments were first made ; the 
success was complete, and has proved durable. 
Daring the hottest part of the day, the ground, 
although dry and gravelly, has the appearance of 
being as damp as if it had been watered half an 
hour before. But as evening approaches the 
moisture becomes more perceptible, and every 
morning the ground is stiffer and more comfort- 
able to walk on. This may easily be accounted 
for; the acid decomposing the gravel or stone, 
forms one or several deliquescent salts, which 
therefore attract the moisture of the air. The 
question as to whether roads thus watered are 
likely to last so long as they ought, can only be 
decided by time.— Galignani. 





TRAILING. 


Upon a certain occasion, when I had made a 
long march over an unexplored section, and was 
returning upon an entirely different route without 
either road or trail, a Delaware, by the name of 
Black Beaver, who was in my party, on arriving 
at a particular point, suddenly halted, and, 
turning to me, asked if I recognized tae country 
before us. Seeing no familiar objects, I replied 
in the negative. He put the same ques.ion to the 
other white men of the party, all of whom gave 
the same answers, whereupon he smiled, and in 
his quaint vernacular, said, “Injun, he don’t 
know nothing. Injun big fool. White man 
mighty smart; he know heap.” At the same 
time he pointed to a tree about two hundred 
ards from where we were then standing, and in- 
rmed us that our outward trail ran directly by 





us when he floated by, and answered our hail, | 
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THE SAILOR’S BRIDE, 


BY MRS. CAROLINE OBNE. 
One of those wild March storms, such as 
wail along the seacoast, as if mourning over the 
sorrow and desolation they are destined to carry 
to many a heart and home, had spent its fury. 
There were rifts in the black clouds, and it was 
only now and then that a heavy gust swept by, 
succeeded by a low, melancholy sough, like a 
sob of agony wrung from a human heart. 

Though near midnight, the widow Selwyn and 
her daughter Mary, who were the sole occupants 
of a brown cottage near the sea, about half a 
mile from Plymouth, had not thought of retiring 
to rest. They still sat by the fire, which no 
longer brightened the room with a steady, cheer- 
ful blaze, but with its dim, fitful gleams, cast 
shadows on the wall, which to Mary Selwyn, as 
she sat pale and silent, seemed like phantom 
shapes, mocking and menacing her with their 
strange, uncouth gestures. When the old clock, 
swinging its pendulum in the case of polished 
oak, which reached from floor to ceiling, com- 
menced striking twelve, she rose for the twentieth 
time and looked out of the window. 

“ Does the storm appear to be over?” said her 
mother. 

“Yes, but its work of destruction is already 
accomplished.” 

“Don’t speak so despondingly, Mary. I 
heard Captain Westerly, who is a first-rate 
judge, say no longer ago than yesterday that the 
Penguin was a good, staunch ship, and that she 
had rode out many a storm which had strewn the 
shore with wrecks.” 

“Tt never could have rode out this storm, if 
near the coast, which, according to the last news 
received, there can be no doubt but that it was.” 

Mrs. Selwyn made no reply to this, for she 
knew that there was every reason to believe that 
her daughter’s words would prove true, and that 
Mordaunt Hartley, mate of the Penguin, and as 
frank, warm-hearted a young man as ever trod a 
vessel’s deck, had found his last resting-place be- 
neath the foam-crested waves, which could be 
seen from the window. He had for several years 
been betrothed to Mary, and they were to have 
been married when he returned. 

Mary, who had been watching the wild tossing 
of the waves—for the moon had broke through 
the clouds, and was shining in full plend 


from injury. In it, besides various articles of 
clothing, many of them made by Mary’s own 
hands, was a letter to her, which he, probably, 
had never found opportunity to send. There was 
likewise a parcel, on which was written “ For 
Mary,” which contained, among other things, one 
article that brought bitter tears to the eyes of 
Mrs. Selwyn. It was a piece of India muslin of 
the finest texture, and she knew that Hartley had 
purchased it for Mary’s bridal dress. 

In the meantime, Mary, stricken with fever, 
lay unconscious to all that was passing around. 

















Weeks and months had glided silently away, 
and autumn had commenced dropping her clus- 
ters of rubies, and braiding her chains of gold 
among the rich summer foliage. The day was 
near its close. A golden glory flushed the 
western sky, making it look so clear and trans- 
parent, that it almost seemed as if the eye might 
pierce its depths, and catch glimpses of a brighter 
world beyond. Seated on the gnarled roots of 
an old oak which nearly overshadowed a little 
eminence, whence could be seen a part of Ply- 
mouth Harbor, was Mary Selwyn. There was 
a sad, wistfal expression in her large brown 
eyes, a8 now and then a white sail, tinged with 
the sunset glow, appeared for a few moments, 
and then ding a little headland, was lost to 
view. Soon the twilight shadows began to fall 
darkly around, yet she still remained, while al- 
most unconsciously, she half sung, half chanted 
in a low, sweet voice, the following stanza by 
Tennyson : 

“And the stately ships go on 
To the haven under the hill; 


But 0 for the touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that’s still.” 


“ Mary ie 

The sound brought her to her feet in a 
moment. 

“ There never was but one voice which could 
speak my name in that way,” she murmured, 
pale and trembling, “and that one has been 
hushed such a long and weary time, [hear it now 
only in my dreams.” 

“But you don’t dream now, Mary.” And 
Mordaunt Hartley, who stood in the deep shadow 
cast by the tree, emerged into the open moon- 
light, and stood before her. 

“Don’t dream?” she repeated. “Is it not a 
phantom I see, that’s come to mock me?” 

“It is no phantom,” he replied, clasping her 
hands in his. 








suldenly turned away from the window. 

“Tam going over to the cliff—will you go 
with me, mother?” said she. 

Mrs. Selwyn answered by raising the lid of a 
large trunk and taking from thence their cloaks 
and hoods. As they stepped from their door, 
they saw that there was a light in the house of 
Mr. Whitman, their next neighbor, by whom, 
and his two sons, they were soon overtaken. 

“Was there any chance for vessels near the 
coast, during the dreadful storm we’ve had ?” 
asked Mrs. Selwyn. 

“We must hope for the best,” he replied ; and 
HOE WOME ky en aes AAPOR TRS HS 
—and there would be little chance of avoiding 
it—were almost sure to go to pieces. 

“And those on board?” said Mrs. Selwyn. 

“Will be lost—no human arm can save 
them.” ‘ 

They soon reached the shore, and after pro- 
ceeding a short distance, arrived to where the 
channel set in on the beach, the waters being 
stayed at full tide by a bold shore. Here dark 
objects, in the shape of bales, boxes and spars, 
were rushing by—showing that at least one 
merchant vessel must have been wrecked. Mr. 
Whitman, who had brought a coil of rope with 


“No, Mordaunt, I know now it isn’t; and yet 
in the long, lonely nights, I have so many times 
listened to what seemed to me your voice, 
mingling with the moaning of the sea. They 
told me ’twas all a phantasy—that my fever 
hadn’t quite left me, and that my mind wasn’t 
exactly right; but it seemed real to me.” 

“And it is real now. You spoke of having a 
fever ; some time you must tell me all about it. 
Now you must go home, for there’s a heavy dew 
falling.” 

“It wont hurt me. There’s too much strength 
and joy in my heart for that.” 

As they drow _neer the cottage, they could see 
~""What will mother-#hy?” Said Mary. “It 
will seem to her, as it did almost to me, that you 
have risen from the dead.” 

“Why Mary, what made you stay so? I be- 
gan to be afraid that hing had happened to 
you,” said Mrs. Selwyn, as she bent over the 
table to arrange the evening meal she had been 
preparing. 

“And so there has,” replied Mary, speaking in 
a voice which had so much of the old, cheery 
ring in it, as to cause her mother to look up with 
a sudden fear that she was relapsing into a state 
of mind too flighty to be healthful, which had 
more than once manifested itself during her 








him, to which was attached a hook, ded in 
throwing it so as to draw something ashore, 
which at once attracted Mary’s attenti It 





proved to be a seaman’s chest, on the lid of 
which the initials “M. H.,” from being cut 
through the coating of dark paint, were plainly 
discernible in the moonlight. No one could see, 
beneath the shade of her deep hood, how white 
the lips were which said in a low, quiet voice— 
“?Tis Mordaunt’s chest.” 

Stepping so near the water’s edge that the 
foam-wreaths broke at her feet, she bent forward, 
eagerly watching the objects which continued to 
rush by, as if, borne on the swift, impetuous cur- 
rent, she expected to see the owner of the chest. 
A human being did at last appear; and, as he 
sped by, quick as thought the upturned face 
caught a gleam of the white, ghastly moonlight. 
But the dark, sunburnt features which were 
thereby revealed, were a stranger’s—not those of 
Mordaunt Hartley. 

“Come, Mary,” said Mrs. Selwyn, going to 
her daughter and taking her by the arm, “ we 
must go home now! It wont do for you to stay 
here in the cold any longer.” 

“ Just wait a few moments, till he comes, and 
then we will all go together,” Mary replied. 

“The shock has proved toomuch for her,’ 
said Mr. Whitman, in a low voice, to Mrs. Sel- 
wyn, “and she doesn’t exactly realize what has 
taken place. A little rest will restore her to 
herself, I trust, if she can be persuaded to 
return.” 

“Try to persuade her,” was Mrs. Selwyn’s 
answer. “ She will think that you know better 
about it than I do.” 

Mary proved less pertinacious than they had 
apprehended, for on Mr. Whitman’s representing 
to her that there was little or no probability that 
Mordaunt Hartley would return that night, 
though, if he should chance to, he would not fail 
to let her know, she d to pany her 
mother home. 

If there had remained the shadow of a doubt, 
as to the fate of the Penguin, it was removed by 
the return of daylight, which revealed portions 
of the wrecked vessel, and bales of merchan- 
dise, such as were known to compose the cargo, 
strewn along the beach. 

The chest, on the lid of which were cut the 
initials of Mordaunt Hartley’s name, was con- 
veyed to Mrs. Selwyn’s cottage; and as there 
was the appearance of its not being water-tight, 
it was broken open in the presence of Mr. Whit- 








the side of it, which proved to be true.—Captain 
Marcy's Prairie Traveiler. 


P d convalescence. 

As Mrs. Selwyn looked up, Hartley was just 
entering the room. 

“Do I see Mordaunt Hartley?” said she, run- 
ning to meet him. 

“Yes,” he replied, “here I am, safe and 
sound.” 

“Well, I never did give you up, and never 
could. Something always seemed to whisper to 
me that I should see you again. But then I 
never dared say so to Mary, as I was afraid that 
it would awaken a hope that might never be 
realized, and that would have been cruel, after all 
she had gone through.” 

“ There were only two of us saved, the cabin- 
boy and I. We held onto a piece of the wreck 
till morning, when we were taken off by an out- 
ward bound vessel.” 

“Tt will cure you of ever thinking of going to 
sea again, I hope,” said Mrs. Selwyn. 

“ That is what I thought during that dreadful 
night,” he replied. 

“And you haven’t changed your mind?” said 
Mary, with an imploring look. 

“TI certainly intend to remain on terra firma, 
for a few months, at least,” he replied. 

“You don’t value your life as highly as some 
of your friends do,” said Mrs. Selwyn. 

“Ah, my dear madam, you’ve not the least 
idea what fascination there is in a sailor’s life. 
When I stand on the deck of a good ship, with a 
serene sky, fresh breeze, and the blue waves 
sparkling in the sun, were it not for those left 
behind, I would ask for nothing better.” And 
he commenced singing, in a deep, mellow voice: 

“ The sea —the sea—the 0; . 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free! 
Without a mark, without # bound, 
It runneth the earth’s wide regions round.” 

“ That’s the way with you sailor boys,” said 
Mrs. Selwyn. ‘You forget the storms and re- 
member only the pleasant weather. We will try 
to be like them, and instead of anticipating 
trouble, we will now think only of your safe 
return. Come, Mordaunt—take your old place 
at_the table! These biscuit will suit you, I 
know. When I looked into the oven, and found 
how light they were, and how nice they were 
baking, Lcouldn’t help remembering that there 
were some like them on the table, the last meal 
you ever took with us. I little thought of the 
happiness in store for us, and that you would be 
here to help eat them.” : 





man and others, that the contents might be saved 


“They are white as the foam of the wave,” 
said Mordaunt, breaking one of them open; 
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| “and I must confess that I have not seen any- 
| thing of the kind to compare with them, during 
my absence.” 

“But why do you confine your praise to 
words? Why don’t you eat some of them!” 
said Mrs. Selwyn, finding that he suffered the 
broken biscuit to remain untasted. 

“ Well, that is the best kind of praise, in a 
case like this,” he replied; “but if the truth 
must be told, the fullness of my joy at finding 
myself here with you and Mary, after so much 
danger and suffering, is such, that I care very 
little about eating.” 

“It is pretty much the same with Mary, I sus- 
pect,” said Mrs. Selwyn, glancing at her daugh- 
ter's animated countenance, “ and I am sure it is 
with me,” 

“Tshouldn’t have come empty-handed, as I 
have now,” said Mordaunt, drawing his chair up 
to the fire, after they rose from the table, “if our 
ship hado’t been wrecked. I had several 
trifles in my chest for Mary; neither were you 
forgotten,” he added, turning to Mrs. Selwyn. 

“Your chest came ashore,” said Mary. “I 
was on the beach, and remember, when I saw it, 
that it seemed like a messenger sent from you, to 
let me know that I should never see you again. 
After that, I don’t know what took place. All 
was a blank to me for a long time.” 

“And since her recovery, she has never seen 
what was in the chest,”’ said her mother. 

“ How could I bear to, when I thought—” 

Here Mary’s voice faltered, and she left the 
sentence untinished. 

“T shall have the pleasure of showing them to 
you myself, now,” Mordaunt hastened to say. 

A few weeks later, there was a wedding in the 
brown cottage by the sea. Mary was robed in the 
pure white muslin, chosen for her by Mordaunt, 
in the Oriental land. The only ornament she 
wore was a few of those delicate, wax-like look- 
ing flowers, which may be found under the sere 
forest-leaves, late in autumn, woven with her soft, 
brown hair. If neither were what may be called 
brilliant or hand , her face, | with the 
light weliing up from a heart full of peace and a 
serene joy, possessed a charm far more attractive. 

For some months after his marriage, Mordaunt 
made no mention of resuming his sea-faring life. 
Still, when summer came, and the golden beams 
of the sun shone on the blue waves, their look of 
warmth and joy stole into his heart like the smiles 
of asyren. Though he said nothing about it to 
Mary, she knew that 

“* Like @ bird that seeketh its mother’s nest,”’ 


he longed to be again floating over the billowy 
breast of the sea. When, therefore, the com- 
mand of a fine new ship was offered him by the 
owners, she could not find it in her heart to dis- 
courage his acceptance of it, though the thought 
of his leaving her cost her many a pang. 
“You know,” said he, by way of quieting her 
fears, “that I may count on prosperous voyages 
for the fature—one such hair-breadth escape as I 
have had being as much as usually falls to the 
share of one person.” 
vwAt anx rate. he .ongeuarer ytiorormdure-pegent 
to possess increasing charms for him, a compe- 
tency fairly won, enabled him to resign his 
employment. 


Housetoife’s Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.} 

Excellent short Crust for sweet Pastry. 

Crumble down very lightly half a pound of butter into 
8 pound of flour, breaking it quite small. Mix well with 
these a slight pinch of salt and two ounces of sifted sugar, 
and add sufficient milk to make them up into a very 
smooth and somewhat firm paste. Bake this slowly, and 
keep it pale. It will be found an admirable crust, if 
lightly handled, and will answer for many dishes much 
better than puff paste. It will rise in the oven and be 
extremely light. Ten ounces will make it very rich, but 
eight are sufficient for general purposes. 











Baked Sweet Apples. 

If they are of a good kind, they are very nice baked in 
an earthen dish, which is better than tin. If you cook 
them in a stove, there should be a little water in the pan, 
else the juice will burn and be lost. They are best done 
ina brick oven. Put them into a jar with no water or su- 
gar, but cover them close, and bake five or six hours. A 
rich syrup will be found in the bottom of the jar, and the 
appearance and flavor of the apples will be very fine. 


Rock Biscuits. 

Five yolks and two whites of eggs, beat half an hour 
with a wooden spoon ; add one pound of lump sugar bruis- 
ed, not very fine, and beat with the eggs; then add one 
pound of flour and a few caraway seeds. Mix all well 
together. Put it with a fork on the tins, making it look 
as rough as possible. Bake them in a quick oven. 


Poison Antidotes. 

A teaspoonful of salt and a teaspoonful of mustard 
stirred quickly in a teaspoonful of water, and swallowed 
after any poison taken into the stomach by accident, will 
instantly act as an emetic. As soon after as the stomach 
is quiet drink a cup of coffee, clear and strong, or swaliow 
the white of an egg. 

Cabbage. 

Remove the waste leaves, and divide the stump end as 
far as the centre of the cabbage. It is good boiled with 
salt meat; but if cooked by itself, salt should be added to 
the water. Cabbage should be put into boiling water, be 
well skimmed, and boil an hour or an hour and a half, 
according to the size. 

Cambridge Pudding. 

Two ounces of loaf sugar pounded, two ounces of fine 
flour, two ounces of butter, the yolks of three eggs, the 
whites of two, and halfa pint of new milk. Melt the but- 
ter in the milk, and mix the whole together. Put it in 
teacups, and bake haifan hour. Serve with wine sauce. 


To preserve Eggs. 

Fresh-laid eggs should have the shells buttered all over ; 
then put t--m into s pan with Isyers of dry salt or bran 
between each layer. The small end should be downward, 
and all must be closely covered to keep out the air. The 
eggs will be good for several weeks. 


Arrowroot Drops, or Biscuits. 

Half @ pound of butter beaten up to a cream, seven 
egg® well whisked—adding seven ounces of flour, wiz 
ounces of arrowroot, and half a pound of loaf sugar. Mix 
all wel) together, and drop on « tin the size of « shilling ; 
bake ima slow oven. 





To make Rock Cakes. 

Beat well two eggs. and then add one pound of crushed 
lump sugar, and let it stand for an hour; then add nine 
ounces of flour and s few drops of the essence of almonds. 





Bake in « slow oven. 
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Poet's Corner. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
DIRGE FOR THE YEAR. 


——o 
BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 
eee 


And wilt thou go, old friend? 
Yes, thou art dying—soon to disappear! 
These gliding moments hither bring thy bier, 
And soon shall come the end 
Of earth with thee, poor, desolate Old Year! 


Nay, tears mast flow unchecked ; 
Ill weep, for once, and give my heart to grief. 
With thee I’ve lived thy lifetime, strangely brief, 
And little, little recked 
To see thee fade and perish with the leaf! 


In fancy I have lain 
Thy feeble form upon this couch of snow, 
Watehing the life-sands, swiftly as they go, 
Marking the spirit’s wane, 
Speaking in accents audible, of woe! 


Flow faster, bitter tears! 
Purge all his faults—brighten his noble worth! 
I may not greet this new-born guest with mirth, 
For ah, of all the years, 
The best, the noblest now hath left my hearth! 


Toll the funeral knell, 
Chant his sad dirge, and bear him to the tomb. 
Be this his little story, fraught with gloom : 
* Stricken with age, he fell, 
Yet one more victim unto Time's swift doom!” 


Hail, and farewell! I press 
Thy hand, New Year, and kiss thy boyish cheek 
With chastened joy—for all the loveliness 
Of him who did my life with blessings bleas, 
In thee anew I seek! 
INNOCENT WELCOME TO BVIL. 


How thou art like the daisy in Noah’s eoeeee 
On which the foremost drop of rain fell 
And soft at evening; so the little —_ 


Close to the golden welcome of its breast— 
Delighting in the touch of that which led 

The showers of oceans, in whose billowy drops 
Tritons and lions of the sea were warring.— Bapposgs. 





A BLESSING. 
Softest peace enwrap her! 
Content be still the breathing of her lips! 
Be tranquil ever, thou biest life of her! 
And that last hour that hangs ’tween a og earth, 
So often travelled by her thoughts and pra: 
Be soft and yielding ’twixt her spirit’s wings —-Bappoxs. 





INNOCENCE. 
We do not know 
How he may soften at the mca wh the child; 
The silence often of pure innoce! 
Persuades when speaking fails. an BRAKSPEARS. 


Domestic Story Department. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE HEROINE OF CRANSTON. 











nee 
BY MATTHEW 8. VINTON. 
~~"~=>»e—<srrrm? 


“There, good-by, children. Matthew and 
Nathan, you must mind Sarah; and, Sarah, you 
must take good care of the boys. Get all the 


tre uvuts tn goba* soasur, wang oowroablods 


back before sundown to-morrow. Good-by.” 

There was a strange choking in my throat as 
father joined his good-by with mother’s, and the 
old roan horse and long-bodied wagon moved 
out of the dooryard, and then slowly down the 
road. For a few moments it seemed to me that 
a hearty outbreak of tears was inevitable, as I 
watched the old-fashioned equipage as it disap- 
peared from sight, and listened to the familiar 
rumbling of the wheels as it died away in the 
distance ; but glancing towards Sarah who stood 
calmly and quietly beside me, her face unrufiied 
by the slightest show of emotion, I grew quite 
ashamed of myself, and when Nathan, rubbing 
his brown, chubby fists into his eyes, sobbed out, 
like the baby he was, I was ready with a brave, 
pompous “ poh!” to meet this grief. 

“See, I don’t cry, Natie!” I said, putting my 
arm in an awkward way about his neck, and 
making an attempt to pull his blue calico apron 
away from his eyes. ‘J don’t cry, and I am 
only two years older than you are. I am nine 
and you are seven. See, J don’t cry, and Sarah 
don’t either. Father and mother will be back 
to-morrow—hi, Natie !” 

I cut a caper about the dooryard, as I finished 
speaking, trying as well as I could to imitate the 
movements of a wild, unmanageable horse, but 
approaching nearer, I am thinking, to the gam- 
bollings of a six weeks’ calf. It was upon the 
principle of the boy’s whistling in the dark; I 
did it to keep up my courage. At any rate, it 
had the desired effect both upon Natie and my- 
self, for he began to laugh, at once, through his 
tears, and chase me at high speed over the smooth, 
green turf. Sarah watched us a few moments in 
a dignified way, which said as plainly as could 
be, that as the little mistress of the house, it 
would not do for her to smile; and then remind- 
ed us of the great quantity of work that father 
and mother expected us to do before they return- 
ed. A little sobered by the thought, we followed 
her into the house, first grasping our little peck- 
baskets setting by the door, in which we carried 
apples from the orchard to the shed. 

I remember now, how lonesome and desolate 
the kitchen looked to me, and how the choke 
came again to my throat as I went into it; how 
I loved mother’s old calico apron thrown across 
a chair ; and how much I felt like kissing father’s 
green gingham neck-kerchief—soiled from a 
three days’ wearing—lying in the window, with 
his sun burned, palm-'eaf hat beside it. His 


-cowhide shoes, too, setting side by side in the 


corner, sandy, hard and dry, were dearer to my 
heart than any treasure could have been. But 
the little show of disorder was soon swept from 
sight by the skilful, busy hands of Sarah. The 
calico apron was fulded, with the kerchief, and 
carried to mother’s bed room ; and the palm-leaf 
hat sent back to its old station upon a nail, be- 
hind the door ; while the shoes—the dear cow- 
hide shoes—were carefully brushed and hung, 
side by side, in the damp cellar-way ; then Natie 
and I were reminded, again, of the work we had 
got to do, before father and mother came home, 
and grasping our baskets with a new resolution 
we started for the orchard. 


} 





We worked all the afternoon, like “ little men,” 
as Sarah expressed it, gathering up the ripe, 
mellow fruit ; and at sundown, the wide shed was 
flanked, on either side, by long piles of ruddy 
apples. We were tired enough, without having 
a hard evening’s work laid out before us, as we 
sat together at our bread and milk, before the 
fire; but Sarah was a hard little mistress, and 
ambitious for the praise of father and mother, 
and when we complained of being tired and 
sleepy, and lolled back in our little chairs, she 
sounded an harangue in our ears that would have 
inspired with courage a line of fatigued 
soldiery. 

And so we sat down to our task of paring, 
coring and stringing apples, and worked the 
whole long evening through—until little Natie 
fell asleep with a quarter of an apple in one hand, 
and the long wire needle in the other, and I 
bowed and nodded over my panofapples. Then 
Sarah routed us up fora little run around the 
kitchen ; told us to see if the stars were out, and 
if it would be pleasant to-morrow, so that father 
and mother could come home. The curtains 
had not been drawn during the evening, and for 
the first time, as I glanced out of the window 
into the darkness, and saw just how far the cheery 
light upon the hearth streamed over the wide 
dooryard, and showed up the dark trunks of the 
maples upon the opposite side of the road, mak- 
ing them look like moving, living figures, I grew 
to be alittle afraid, and shrank back into the 
chimney-corner, leaving Natie standing, totter- 
ingly, before the window half-asleep. 

“It’s too bad to sit up so late, Sarah,” I said, 
deprecatingly, ‘father and mother don’t want 
us to. See, Natie is almost tumbling over there 
by the window, now. He’s too little to be up, 
(in the matter of age and size I felt myself vastly 
Natie’s superior)—I think he might go to bed.” 

“ Well, we'll all go in a few minutes, just let 
me finish this string of apples. But if you'll go 
up stairs with Natie, and then come down again, 
and wait a half-hour for me, I will tell youa 
story. Will you?” 

“Yes, O, yes!” 

I had Natie half-way across the room towards 
the chamber stairs as I spoke, and in a remark- 
ably short space of time was assisting the sleepy 
little fellow to undress, and then to climb into 
bed. I would do anything—anything fer the 
sake of hearing a story, and Sarah when she 
willed, was a rare story-teller for a little maiden 
of eleven years. 

“ May I draw the curtains, Sarah ?” I ask@l, 
on my return, as I drew my chair close beside 
her’s, and gave a nervous glance towards the 
black-looking windows. “I thought, be sure, I 
heard some one around the house, when I was 
up stairs.” 

“O, you didn’t, Matthew—I know you didn’t; 
it’s after ten o’clock, and no one is ever around 
so late. You mustn’t think of such things, they'll 
make you ‘fraid.” 

While she spoke, I drew the curtains and re- 
turned to her side, and began reminding her of 
the promised story. She had not proceeded far, 

looking towarda face Fase BLindow, 
short curtain, at at the lower pane of the upper win- 
dow sash. 

“ Look, look! Sarah, see!” I cried, pointing 
towards it and jumping up from my chair. 
“ There’s a man looking in at the window!” 

With a little start, she turned about in her 
chair, glancing in the direction in which my finger 
was pointed. 

“ Where ?” she said, in a doubting way, her 
firm little mouth quivering for a moment with 


fear. 

“Tt’s—it’s—it’s gone, now,” I stammered, 
“ but I certainly saw it!” 

“ Yes, I’m thinking you did see it,” she an- 
swered, laughing. ‘I wouldn’t talk so, if I was 
in your place, Matthew—a great boy going on 
ten years. I thought you wasn’t a coward !” 

“But Isaw a man’s face—I did—I did,” I 
repeated, firmly—“ a man’s face all covered with 
black whiskers.” 

“O, shame on you, Matthew, to talk so. I 
don’t believe a word of it. Come, you hold the 
candle, while I climb up in the high chair and 
loop up some of these strings of apples on the 
poles. Well go to bed in a few minutes.” 

T held the light for her, while she spread out 
our evening’s work over the bare, white poles, 
suspended from the high ceiling by long iron 
hooks. Just as she was hanging up the last 
string of apples a heavy step was heard close by 
the outer door. 

“There!” I said, in a hurried whisper, “ what 
is that?” 

She snatched the candle from my hand, and 
sprang down from the high chair in an instant. 
As she did so there came a loud, heavy rap at 
the door. For a moment we stood looking into 
each other’s eyes, white and trembling with fear, 
then the brave girl started toward the door. 

“Don’t, don’t, Sarah,” I said, clinging hold 
of her dress ; “ perhaps it’s some one who wants 
to rob the house and kill us because father and 
mother are gone. O, dear, dear, I wish they 
were here !” 

“But it may be one of the neighbors, Mr. 
Wade, or Mr. Osborne—at any rate, if it is a 
robber, he’ll get in some way, and it would be a 
great deal better for us to let him in and watch 
him.” 

What the slender little thing thought she could 
accomplish by watching a strong, evil-disposed 
man, I cannot, to this day, conclude. Evidently 
she had great faith in herself, for in spite of my 
entreaties, she unbarred and opened the door, 
and stood face to face, with the untimely visitor. 

“ Hallo, little gal, can’t yer give a poor tray- 
eller some supper?’ sounded a rough voice, 
while at the same time, a short, stout, burly- 
faced man, dressed in a suit of faded, home-made 
cloth, crowded by her and came into the kitchen, 
throwing upon the table, in a rough, familiar 
way, as he came towards the fire, his slouched 
white hat, which at first had concealed the upper 
part of his face. 

“ Folks all gone, eh, little boy?” he asked, 
coming closely to my side, and putting his great 
coarse-looking hand on my head. “ Aint ye 
lonesome ? where are they ?” 


great, d deep-set ey eyes apes be acl face. 
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“Gone to Wilton to see Uncle Moses and 
Aunt Jane, and wont be back until to-morrow 
night !” 

“ Whew-e-e-w !” 

He looked straight into the fire and ran his 
hands through and through his thick, bushy 
hair, as I answered him; then he turned sud- 
denly to Sarah again, with : 

“ Hey, gal—why don’t you fly round and git 
me some supper? Whatever you've got that’s 
good, I'll take, I guess,” he said, laughing alow, 
guttural langh—displaying, at the same time, & 
set of irregular, filthy teeth. 

Without hesitation, or any apparent fear, 
Sarah set about doing his bidding. She turned 
down the round kitchen table from the wall, and 
drew it up before the comfortable fire. Then she 
went down cellar and brought up a loaf of snowy 
white bread, and a plate of sliced ham ; and out 
into the long pantry and returned with a bowl of 
rich cider-apple-sauce, and a plate of brown, 
crisp doughnuts, topped by four or five broad 
slices of creamy, new milk cheese. Then she 
disappeared again, and came back with two pies 
—one a flaky-topped mince, and the other a 
broad custard, baked in a square, deep tin plate. 

The greedy-eyed man surveyed the contents 
of the well-loaded table with a pleasure that 
made itself evident in the purely sensuous smile 
that spread over his face. 

“Don't yer dad keepa little whiskey, boy ?” 
he asked, turning to me. 

“No, sir—I guess not,” I answered, shrinking 
back in my chair—for I had a strong aversion to 
the thought of all kinds of liquors. 

“ Well, I must have something better’n cold 
water to wash down yer mother’s good things 
here. Gal, where’s yer tea?” 

“T forgot it, sir.” 

“0-0-w, you did! Well, think fast, now, for 
T’ve got a sight of business on hand. Make me 
a dish of tea strong enough to bear up an egg. 
Be spry, too.” 

In a second’s time, it seemed, the old fashioned 
block-tin teapot was smoking on a little heap of 
coals in the corner, while a cup of its contents 
was sending up its fragrance from beside the 
strange man’s plate. He ate as though he had 
not tasted a morsel of food for a month, and be- 
fore he shoved back his plate and arose to leave 
the table, it was pretty well cleared of its 
contents. 

“Toler’ble good silver, these spoons,” he 
said, lifting the heavy spoon from the bowl of 
applesauce. “How many has yer mother got 
like it, boy ?” 

“ Four, sir.” 

“And how many of the little ones, like this in 
the cup?” 

I glanced up at Sarah. She shook her head 
at me, and motioned me to be silent. 

“ How many did yer say, boy? Don’t mind 
the gal, but tell me the truth,” he added, scowl- 
ing down upon Sarah. 

“J—I—Mr.—” 

“ How many ?” 

He thundered out the inquiry, and bent his 





“That do do. Now y you. may nay busy yourselves 
by bringing them to me.” 

I looked up at Sarah and began to cry, but she 
remained cool and quiet, and bade me hold the 
light, while she got the spoons from the parlor 
cupboard. When out of his sight she took me 
firmly by the arm, and said, in a rapid whisper, 
pausing and listening at every word : 

“Don’t cry—for your life! Do everything I 
tell you to—don’t answer a question—I’ll take 
eare of you—I aint afraid—there, come! I'll 
give him the spoons.” 

She was as white as marble, while she spoke ; 
but her words were firmly spoken, and inspired 
me with courage. And so wiping the tears from 
my eyes, I followed her back to the kitchen. 

“*Now, gal, where does yer father keep his 
money ?” the man asked, as she counted over 
the spoons. “O,yer needn’t look at me in that 
way, as though yer didn’t know what I meant. 
He didn’t sell all o’ them cattle for nothin’ a few 
weeks ago. Come, be spry, and let it out.” 

“Tt isn’t in the house, sir.” 

“Ah, isn’t ?—no lyin’, remember. See here !” 

He drew a large dirk-knife from his breast- 
pocket, and turned the point of it towards her 
throat. I screamed with terror, but she was mo- 
tionless and silent. 

“No noise, boy—if yer scream agin, I'll cut 
yer head off from your shoulders. Now, gal, 
about the money. Yer say it aint in the house ; 
tell me the trath—if yer know where it is, go for 
it, and if yer don’t find it ina mighty short time, 
iv’ll be a hard ’un for yer. Id lives kill ye both, 
as to eat a meal of wittles.” 

“T can’t get it.” 

“Can’t? but by ——, ye wit!” 

A terrible oath came from his mouth, and he 
struck his fist down upon the table so hard, that 
the dishes danced and rattled. 

“‘ Now, once for all, gal, where’s the money ?” 

“In the potato-hole, at the north side of the 
house, in a little box—” 

“Ah—ah, that sounds like it! Hid in the 
ground—a reg’ lar miser’s caper,” said the man, 
while I looked wonderingly at Sarah, to learn 
what she meant by the untruth. 

“You'd better light a lantern and show me the 
way. No foolin’, remember! If I see any of 
it—” He brandished his knife, as he spoke, and 
set his filthy teeth closely together. 

“ Get the lantern, Matthew, and 1’ll light it,” 
Sarah said. “It hangs up io the shed, just be- 
yond Roan’s old harness. Let me go with you, 
and hold the candle. I'm afraid you can’t get it 
alone.” 

It was well said ; my hand trembled so, that I 
couldn’t even hold the iron candlestick. The 
man eyed us suspiciously, as we left the room, 
and just as Sarah had finished whispering a few 
hurried words into my ear, came after us into the 


“ No talkin’, young ’uns—not a bit, until after 
the money is got; then yer may have the rest o’ 
the night to yerselves. Go ahead, gal, with the 
lantern, and if I find yer’ve cheated me, by ——” 

Another oath came from his wicked mouth, as 





he followed Sarah out of the shed, into the open 





air. I stood for a minute trying to remember 
what she had whispered to me. It came at last 
to my mind, just as she had spoken it. 

“T'll go with him, Matthew—you get father’s 
rifle down as quick as you can, and come after 
us. Be still about it—he’ll kill us.” 

I ran up stairs as fast as I could, and took the 
loaded rifle down from its place on the shelf, 
where father always kept it, with his shot and 
powder ; then I crept down stairs, and ous of the 
house, and softly towards the potato-hole, crouch- 
ing down that I might not be seen. 

“It’s a pokerish lookin’ place,” I heard the 
man say, as he bent over the mouth of the little 
cavern, which had been dug some four feet into 
the earth—rounded out at the sides, and shaped, 
for all the world, like an old-fashioned bean-pot, 
large at the sides, and small at the top. 
“ Where’s the boy? I'll put him down—he can 
get it.” 

“, don’t, don’t, sir—he’ll be so afraid. I'll 
hold the lantern for you,” cried Sarah, for the 
first time appearing troubled and moved. 

His feet were on the edge of the aperture, and 
his dark face bent down, so that the rays of the 
lantern fell directly across it. It was a tiltish 
position for him. In my fright, I saw it. I 
was not the only one. Swift as lightning, Sarah 
sprang to his side, and gave a push at his shoul- 
ders. Before he could save himself, or recover 
his balance, he fell through the aperture, and in a 
second was at the bottom of the a 

“Come, Matth e! I’ve 
got him in!” she screamed, at the top of her 
voice. 

“ Fire and furies! I'll tear yer hearts out of 
yer!” screamed the infuriated wretch. 

He put up his hands at the side of the open- 
ing, and tried to draw himself out ; but as he did 
so, Sarah pointed the rifle at his head. 

“Il shoot you, if youstir a step—I'll shoot 
you!” she cried, as he drew back. “ Now run, 
Mattie—run for your life over to Mr. Wade’s. 
Don’t be afraid—ran—run !” 

It was a fall mile to the nearest neighbor, but 
I went over it with the speed of the wind, nor 
knew that I breathed in the time, until I grasped 
the knocker atthe door, and pounded steadily 
until a light appeared in the front entry. 

“ What—who is it?” called the farmer. 

“Tt’s Matthew Vinton—there’s a robber trying 
to kill us. Come—come—he’ll murder Sarah!” 

Without stopping for hat or coat, only to pull 
his hired man from his bed and tell him to fol- 
low, the good man sprang down the road 
after me. 


“ Matth 





1 Matthew ! Matthew!” 





We heard the cry, while we were flying 
through the woods that lay between Mr. Wade’s 
house and ours—agonizing, thrilling and de- 
spairing ! 

“ Hallo—hallo—hallo—hallo!” called the good 
man, in answer. 

It seemed an age before we got to her—the 
brave, heroic girl; then we found her grasping 
the heavy rifle, and striving with all her might to 
keep the strong man in his prison, without rob- 
pen | him of his life. When she saw us, she 

sent Taming tO the grouna; while a well-given 
blow from the brawny fist of Wade sent the mis- 
erable wretch back into his dungeon. 

In the morning, he was bound hand and foot, 
and carried to.the county jail, where in due time 
he was brought to trial. But the strongest evi- 
dence against him was Sarah’s, and for miles 
and miles people flocked to see the intrepid little 
maiden, who stood up before the court and gave 
in her clear, straightforward testimony. So it 
was that she came to be known as Tue Heroine 
or CRANSTON. 





Envy, like cold poison, b bs and fi 
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Mester’'s PVirnic. 

The were Cot."—An old clergyman whe had oe elf 
tailor as his beadle for many years, returning from a 
walk, In which the “ministers man” was Mm the con- 
stant habit of attending him, thas addressed brie fellow 
traveller :—** Thomas, | cannot tell how it is that our 

congregation should be getting thinner aud thinner; fer 
Iam sure I preach as well as ever I dit, and must have 
geined a great deal of experience since I first came ameng 
yoo "—* Tudeed, sir,’ replied Thomas, “old parsons 
nowadays are just like old tailors. bam sure Il »o as 
well as ever I did, and the cloth is the sume; Dut it's the 
eut, sir—the mew cut that beats me.” 





A certain official connected with the custom-howse @hi 
not hesitate to avail himse?f of advantages offered dy his 
position. The master of a merehant vessel having need 
of his good offices, sent to him a bag of ce 
vant placed it before his master. 

** What is this?’ 

oe : bag of 
tane: 


coffee. Tue ser- 


coffee, of which Captain A. asks your aecep- 


«ood, ” replied his master, ‘' leave it here, and go tel 
Captain A that | never take my coffee without sugar.” 

he captain was not slow in despatehing seme sugar te 
sweeten the cofiee. 


Song of a Surgeon. 

Take, take blue pill and colocynth: 
y, sir! your liver is much out of order. 

Take, take rhubarb and aqua wenth : 

Close on acute inflammation you border. 

Symptoms about * hg oem h 
Make me congestion d 

When | take them with thee reat jn conjunetion ; 
Leave off wine, beer and grog : 
Arrowroot jour pr 

Let organs rest to recover their function. 


A New York laay ordered wn newly-hired Irish cook te 
give them Bologos sausage on a certain evening for tea. 
Seeing only bread upon the table, the lady supposed her 
order bad been misunderstood, and, resigued, poured out 
her husband's tea. On the first taste the gentieman said 
there was a strange, very odd flavor about the tea—it 
seewed smoky and spicy. The lady maturally lifted the 
teapot, and soon discovered that the cook had, in truth, 
literally nr her order, by giving them Bologna sau- 
sage for There it was, sure enough, csaummed into 
the pot, wa the usual quantity of hot water. 


Acelebrated physician having been called from a com 

vial party tou lady, was se much uuder the influence 
of wine, that he found himseif unable to form an opinion 
in her case, and when attempting to teel her pulse, be ex- 
claimed, ** Drunk, eed Upon heaor ” ‘The lady look- 

up the ive case 

in his <xzlaanattoe in her case, and blushing like a beet, 
remarked, ‘** * ° a fact, dector; but for mercy’s sake 
don’t expose m 





Brown was said by all his friends to be the toady of 
Jones. The crepe of Jones in a room was the proof 
that Brown was in t When Joues had the in- 
fluenza, Brown dud, caught a@ cold in the head. Jer- 
rold mvt Brown one day, and holding him by the button 
hole, suid: 
be Have you heard the rumor that ’s flying about towm?”’ 

“No 


** Well, they say Jones pays the — -tax for you.” 


Words and grammar seem to cote very variable aGairs. 
“The word fast is as great a contradiction as we have io 
the language. The North Kiver is fax when the iwe is 
immovable; and then the ice disappeared very /ast, tor it 
was loose; a clock is called fas when it is quicker than 
time; but a man is told to stand fust when he is desired 
to remain stationary. ous fast when they have poth- 
= a and eat / tly when opp y 





RNR ee NARS ee 


In the United States Court at Cincinnati, before Judge 
MeLean, recently, one of the counsel had occasion to 
quote from a oe ious Soneprans and commenced render- 
ing # long Latino hich it d, whem the 
judge interrupted bin with | the remark, that * the eourt 
could dispense with the couueel ' 3 bad Latin.”—* Very 
weil,” replied the lawyer; “bus, may it please the eoust, 
1 quoted your own opinion!” 


~~ 


Professor B., the eminent eleetrician, was travelling 
lately in the cars, when # man came up and asked fer his 


“ Who are you?” said B. 

‘*1?—my name is Wood, and I am the conductor.” 

“0,” said the the preGensoe, very quietly, ** that cau’t be, 
for wood is a non-couductor.’ 














A couple of Austrian travellers stopping at the Hotel 





im the city of Corpova, the capital of the Ar- 


Gentine Confederation, were surprised and amused by 
noticiog on the bill of fare, on horsebuck.”” De- 
termined to know ener fe ie Meant, they for the 


equestrian disn, when it was steak with two eggs on top. 
Ne eeeeeneess 


“0, father, Ive just seen the blackest nigger that ever 
wee’ said w little boy, one day, as he came running into 


Ouse. 

* How black was he, my son?” 

“0, he was as biack as black can be; why, father, 
charcoal would make a white mark on him !’ 


** Allow me,”’ said Arthur, wr, Sere ly at Ange- 
lica the other morning at break fas x4 corn yA seud 
you # littie duck—uuiess,” he ‘imidly 
whisper, ** that is like sending couis to Newcastie.”’. Tue 
Mittie duck auswered that he was 8 great goose, but did 
not alsgeiher Je0k as il she thought se. 


—— 


‘added, ina baif 





eee 





and thus, as if conscious of its own i su § 


Mrs. Pi P e' di d Isaac, while eating a dish of 





it folds its arms in despair, and sits cursing | in 3 
corner. When it 1 it is ly in 
the dark ; by treachery and undermining, by cal- 
umny and detraction. Envy is no less foolish 
than detestable; it is a vice which they say keeps 
no holiday, but is always in the wheel, and work- 
ing upon its own disquiet. 


Floral Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


There’s not a bird upon the bough, 
Or leaf upon the tree, 
But in the sunmer peimene now 
As sweetly sings to m 
The bleakest wiod that mintes blows 
Can chase disease 
And shower blessiugs in the snows 
That hide the earth to-day.—Usairtes Witron. 














Planting Bulbs and Tubers. 

Planting bulbs and tubers bears considerable analogy 
to sowing seeds. The bulb or tuber may indeed be con- 
sidered as only a seed of larger growth, since it requires 
the combined influence of air, warmth and moisture to 
make it vegetate, and then it throws out stem, leaves and 
roots like ageed. There is, however, one important dif- 
ference between them; the seed expends its accumulated 
stock of carbon in giving birth to the root, stem and 
leaves, after which it withers away and disappears; while 
the bulb or tuber continues to exist through the whole 
life of the plant, and appears to contain a reservoir of 
carbon, which it only parts with slowly and as circum- 
stances require. In preparing the soil for bulbs the 
earth should be pulverized and enriched to s greater 
depth than if fixed for seeds Bulbs in pots should be 
kept in comparative shade until they begin to start. 





Green Flies. 

The green flies cover the tender leaves and buds of the 
young shoots in myriads, and are extremely difficult to 
destroy, without spoiling the appearance of the shoot« 
which have been attacked by them. Tobacco-water is an 
excellent remedy, if not too strong. It should be made 
by steeping half a pound of the best tobacco in » gallon 
of water—hot water; and as soon as the infusion is eold, 
the young shoots should be dipped in it, and suffered tu 
remain @ few seconds, after whieh they should be imme- 
diately washed in clean cold water before they are suffered 
to dry. If this be done carefully, the insects will be de- 
stroyed and the shoots wi!l remain uninjured. Lime 
water may siso be tried, if no more lime be used than the 
water wiil hold in solation; as unless the water be quite 
clear in appearance when applied, the plant will be very 
much disfigured with white stains of the lime 
Anigozanthus. 

Evergreen herbaceous plants from New Holland, with 
deep crimson flowers, one of which, Gnigozanthus mangle- 
sii, well deserves a place in every greenhouse. It should 
have abundance of light and air, and grows freely in loem 
and peat kept moist It is reastily increased by divisior , 
or by seeds which it has ripened in this country. 


‘ thus:—" How grand you are growlug; 
rs ‘nd by you will want to bourd at the Brevier House, 
and live ou umbrells iee cream. You musa’t be so giu- 

dear; 1 don’t like to see little boy with such 
velocity of appetite. bd 


een 


An auctioneer on one oceasion was speaking to a horse- 
deuler about tue surrounding country, which was very 
level, and some of whieh he had to dispose of, remarked, 
‘he country is exceedingly besutitul, and 4 do so ad- 
mire a rich flat..—"so do 1, sir,” said the grinning 
jockey. 


A Frenchman, it is said, has invented a new way for 
stopping & locomotive when at full speed. One of the 
Auierican ways of doing this thing is to jump them 
through a draw-bridge. 1t has never failed to stup them 
eflectuaily when tried. 


A juryman was asked i Mabe essaac he had been charged by 
the judge. ** Weil,’ said he, ** the little felluw tust sits 
Up in tue pulpit and stares over the crowd gin us @ leo- 
a, bus 1 don’t kuow whether he charges auythiog or 


~~ 





an 


Old Lady (who doesn’t understand a word of French, 
to bairdresser)—You will fix my hair as pate de fois gras 
os possible, #o that my fxce may look quite pomme de terre. 
En? (ual ucoser bewildered, and old Hee wiguies ) 


A person asked a Grecian philosopher what he thought 
was the proper time to diue? **pir,’’ said the ancient, 
“the proper time of dinuer with tne borer is when 
they chovse; with the poor man, when he can. 





A pretty woman is like a great truth, and has no more 
right to bunule herseif under « green veil, or any otuer 
avomination, than the sun has w puton green Spectacies. 
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after thirtesn years unequalied 
has become a ** household word 





y paper 
prosperity aud fibres 4 

from Maine to Cavfurnia 
the fireside of rich and , ip twu and 
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1O- It ts just such ® paper as any father, 
friend would introduce to the family Ax seers d 
07 Itis printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with 
oer het ne & beat yg style. 
of e¢ Mad mo! et contains - 
tisements in its eight super-royal teame: 5 ne st 
(7 It is aevoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
tea, discoveries, miscellany, ‘wit and humor. 
C> It is cnsefelly edited by M. M. Ballou, whe has 
eighteen years of editorial experience in ton. 
wham coutains in its large, well filled and deeply in- 
= -/ eon one hos ord word or line 
pum among ite ular con % 
Dest male and female wane in the coun outro vidios 
Ite tales, while they absorb the reader, o2\tivates 
for all that is good and beautiful in hun: vanity 
It is acknowledged that the good influence of such 
e es im the one circle is almost incalculabie 
Suggestive peges provoke ip the youag ap 
@ mgpie and add to their stores of newts nnd - 
umns are free ities and ali jarring 
, ite object being to make ely hap 
It is for these rensons that it has for yeare teem so 
popular « favorite throughout the country. 
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